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245 West 52nd Street New York 19, New’; 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Howard Lindsay 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Herbert B. Langner 
Lillian Gish 

Roger Stevens 
Romney Brent 


Betty Furness 
Joel W. Schenker 


Additional Alumni In 
MOTION PICTURES 
AND TELEVISION 


Jim Backus 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 

Kirk Douglas 

John Ericson 
Florence Henderson 
Sterling Holloway 
Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 
Garson Kanin 
Marion Lorne 

John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O’Brien 
William Powell 
Don Richardson 
Thelma Ritter 
Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Ezra Stone 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 


LJ 
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ACADEMY ALUMNI APPEARING ON BROADWAY, Season 1960-61 


THEATRE 
Anta 


Belasco 


Broadhurst 
Broadway 
City Center 
Cort 


Eugene O'Neill 


Helen Hayes 
Hudson 


Longacre 


Lunt Fontanne 
Lyceum 

Music Box 
Playhouse 
Plymouth 


Royale 


St. James 
Shubert 


THEATRE 
Cherry Lane 


Circle In the Square 
Downtown Theatre 


Key 
Jan Hus 


Martinique 

Orpheum 

Phoenix 

St. Marks Playhouse 
Sullivan Street Playhouse 
York 


PLAY 


The Conquering Hero 
Big Fish, Little Fish 


All the Way Home 


Fiorello! 

The Music Man 
The Visit 

Advise and Consent 


Face of a Hero 

The Cool World 

A Second String 
Period of Adjustment 
Toys in the Attic 

A Lovely Light 

Little Moon of Alban 
Viva Madison Avenue! 
The Sound of Music 
Goodbye Charlie 
Once There Was a Russian 
The Miracle Worker 
The Good Soup 


Becket 


Do Re Mi 
Bye Bye Birdie 


OFF-BROADWAY 
PLAY 


Ernest In Love 


The Balcony 
The Prodigal 


Dance of Death 
King of the Dark Chamber 


U.S. A. 

Little Mary Sunshine 
Octoroon 

Camino Real 

Waltz of the Toreadors 
Between Two Thieves 


APPLICATIONS ARE PRESENTLY BEING ACCEPTED FOR: 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
TEENAGE AND CHILDREN’S THEATRE COURSES. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSICN BULLETIN NOW AVAILABLE 


NAME 


Tom Poston 
Hume Cronyn 
Martin Gabel 
Jason Robards, Jr. 


Colleen Dewhurst 

Edwin Wolfe 

Barbara Gilbert 

Leona Maricle 

Edith Gresham 

Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
Sally Kemp 

Conrad Bain 

Ed Moroney 

Mark Slade 

Guy Sorel 

Alease Whittington 

Nina Foch 

Charles McDaniel 

Jason Robards, Jr. 
Howard Lindsay, Director 
Robert Redford 

Fred Clark 

Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Lauren Bacall 

Ryan MacDonald 

Anne Bancroft 

Garson Kanin, Director 
Ruth Gordon 

Sam Levene 

Diane Cilento 

Nicola Lubitsch 

Hilary Beckett 

Mel Berger 

Garson Kanin, Director 
Michael Thoma, Stage Mgr. 
Will Jordan 


NAME 


Sam Stoneburner 
Frank Simpson 
Alan Easterby 
Homer Dickens 
Joseph Daubenas 
Michela Eisen 
Jim Davis 

Jean Barbour 
Robert Manuel 
Regan Durrant 
Paul Shyre, Director 
Eileen Brennen 
Bette Henritze 
Clint Kimbrough 
Cleve Roller 

Jim Luisi 





| THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
v He 2 Kafka and FRANZ KAFKA: 

A BIOGRAPHY by Max B Jual 
Sel narkabie jmes 
£ 4 e : e 

BOTH BOOKS $1 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS dl 
INGMAR BERGMAN by Ingr 
Bergman Miraculously transformed 
into literature: Smile fA 

Night, The Seventh Sea!, Wild Straw 
berries, and The Magician. Retail 
$6.00 YOURS FOR $1 
THEY HANGED MY SAINTLY 
BILLY by Robert Graves. ‘My nove 
is full of sex, drink, inces 

cides, dope, horse a rv 

a scandalous legal edure d 
ends with hanging 
attended D Nobody 
C i a specialized 


$4.50. YOURS FOR $1 
ORIGINS by £ ric Part A gr 


Re tai 


00 ; 

YOURS FOR $1 
PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1 
by Ford Madox Ford. W. H. Auder 
says There are not many Eng 
movels that deserve to be called 


great. Parade's E s one of the 
Retaii YOURS FOR $1 


THE MARQUISE oF oe 


$7.50 


YOURS FOR $1 
er oon. AND BROTHERS 


P. Snow and LAUGHTER IN 
THE DARK by Vladimir Nabokov 


‘BOTH BOOKS $1 
DOWN THERE (1a 
Huysman Blasohem 


Bas 


n, and bestiality 

YOURS FOR $1 
LET US Now PRAISE a 
— by 


$6°50. YOURS FOR $1 
NO! ay THUNDER by 
Fiedier merica’s }angriest 
man 


Lesie 

young 

u vritten 

of offe those 
to defend 


YOURS FOR $1 
THE END — IDEOLOGY by Dan 


al and politica 
America: the loss 
tics and the 

its discon 
as an. American way of 


Retail $7.50. YOURS FOR $1 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT by 
Jacques Barzun. How intellect, the 
prime force in Western civilization 
S$ being destroyed by our culture in 
the name of art, science, and phi 
lanthropy. A national best-seller 


Retail $5.00 YOURS FOR $1 
THE HENRY MILLER READES 


Amer ican censorship has prevented 
hany of He Miller's books 


eing pub shed 


with 


Reta! 


and 


s acknowle | 
W have a ance to know 
Retail $¢ YOURS FOR $1 
JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Dua 


a 


BOTH BOOKS $1 
MOUNTOLIVE ; and CLEA 
Selection) by nce Durre 
third and fou ve 
andria Guartet.. ar 
vestigation of Re ta 


7.90 BOTH ve $1 


The Love Story That Made Front-Page Headlines in The New York Times (December 10, 1960) 


En 


Rarely has a new book been heralded 
on the front pages of The New York 
Times and Heraid Tribune. The first 
publication of Bernard Shaw's here- 
tofore secret correspondence with a 
young Ameri 
deed. The printing of 
Young Actress was — literally 
out overnight. It is 
because 
Shaw's 


can actress is 


Ss news in- 
first 


To A 
- sold 
being talked 
about it is a new kind of 
book and postcards 
are reproduced photographically, and 
you have the feeling of being written 
to by G.B8.S 
To A Young Actress 
and an EXCLUSIVE 
Mid-Century Book Society 
price $8.50 
membership 


letters 


A publishing triumph 
is art-bDook size 
offering of The 
Publisher's 
Yours for $1 with this 


new offer 


TO A YOUNG 
ACTRESS 


| 
| 
j 
| 
j 
j 
| 
j 
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EXCLUSIVE with The Mid-Century Book Society 


YOU MAY HAVE AS MANY AS 
3 SELECTIONS FOR *1 EACH 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
115 East 31st Street, New York 16, New York 


Please enroli me as a member of The Mid-Century Book Society. Enter 
my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century magazine (among the most 
talked-about new literary publications in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the selection(s) | nave listed below. After 
this introductory offer, | need buy only five more selections during the 
coming year at substantial discounts from the publisher’s price, For 
every four selections purchased at the member's reduced price, | shall 
receive FREE a fifth selection of my own choosing. 


| want 1 selection for $1 [7] 2 selections for $2 () 3 selections for $3 ["] 


My selection (s)_ 


NAME - 
STREET ADDRESS__.____E 
CITY _ 


ZONE__ 


() Please charge my account and bill me for myfirst selection(s) plus shipping expense 


(C) My check is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the postage. New York City residents 
please add 3 %sales tax.) 


_STATE__ 








OFFSTAGE 


Lyric Panegyric 

E. Y. (Yip) Harburg, the eminent Broadway 
bard, has undertaken to do something about 
the quality of biographies that are included 
in Broadway theatre programs, we are happy 
to report. Mr. Harburg, whose verses have 
brightened many a show (Finian’s Rainbow 
and Jamaica are two good examples), is con- 
vinced that fact and fun are not necessarily 
incompatible in these little synopses of the 
players’ lives. And for the Playbill for The 
Happiest Girl in the World, which should be 
arriving at the Martin Beck Theatre about 
the time this reaches print, he has attempted 
to prove his point. 

In addition to providing lyrics for the new 
musical, he has composed the program notes, 
so to speak. Most of them, we understand, 
are a mixture of detailed data and rhyme. In 
the case of Cyril Ritchard, who is doubling 
as male star and director, however, the Har- 
burg biography eschews the usual dry facts 
and figures altogether in favor of an inter- 
pretive approach. Here is the entry for Mr. 
Ritchard—“A Lyric Cyric Panegyric”—to be 
sung to the refrain of “Bill” from Show Boat: 

“Then along came Cyril, 

No ordinary man; 

He operates a plan that seems remarkable: 

Exuberance 

In song and dance 

And Yoksky and Boffsky 

Without Stanislofsky. 

He leads no schools, 

No methods and no rules. 

His art?—regarde! 

No small pertater, 

Just good theayter, 

Just simply rich Ritchard!” 

Torture Chamber 

We haven't seen an advance copy of the pro- 
gram that theatregoers will receive when they 
visit St. John Terrell’s new Grand Guignol 
emporium (a onetime Magyar Reformed 
Church on 11th Street near Second Avenue, 
converted at the cost of $25,000), but we can 
predict a credit line that may well appear 
in it. 

This latest of off-Broadway ventures (which 
also should be getting under way about the 
first of the month) will employ, among other 
things, a variety of racks, a replica of the 
Iron Maiden of Nuremberg, a leg crusher 
and a spiked cradle—one of the most com- 
prehensive collections of instruments of tor- 
ture, we venture, to appear on any stage. 
They will be on loan from a Broadway em- 
porium: Ripley’s Believe It Or Not Oddito- 
rium. 

Theatre Quotebook 

“As a parting word to aspiring authors and 
actors, remember that Solomon did not pray 
for greater knowledge. He asked the Lord 
for an understanding heart. This should be 
the prayer of every author, or every actor— 
an understanding heart.”—Arthur Hopkins 





RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE* 








NEW 
PARALLEL 
PARALLEL 

RECORDING 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER 
4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and 
music students. Record on one track, 
rewind and record on the second track 
while listening to the first...then play- 
back both tracks simultaneously for 
parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pro- 
nunciation, music students can sit in or 
sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features 
plus the double tape saving economy 
of new four track recording. 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world- 
famous Sony, is self-contained, com- 
plete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic 
Microphone and connecting leads for 
stereo playback: $199.50 


Other Sony recorders include the dual 
track transistorized monophonic bantam 
at $99.50, the 4 and 2 track transport at 
$89.50; the Sterecorder 300 at $399.50. 


The remarkable pocket-size Sony wireless 
microphone for cable-free communica- 
tion, with transmitter and receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest dealer, write 
Superscope, Inc., Dept. U, Sun Valley, 
Calif. 


*™M 


Tapeway to Stereo 


tn. ell 
SUPERSCOPE 
eee 
















LETTERS 






[In a recent issue, one of our readers iy 
gested a radical change in the Magarin, 
content: dropping the texts of complete play 
and raising opera and ballet to equal sig, 
in our coverage of the theatre arts. The 
lowing are pertinent sections of letters fn 
other readers, in reply. As always, this gf 
umn is open to all sides of every questigg 
Ed.] 
I take vigorous exception to Oxana Hempel, 
views. Such an act [dropping play texty) j 
unthinkable, comparable to taking the Ij 
out of a certain magazine and reducing jy 
mere sounds made by a sister publicatign| 
seldom find Time to read any more, Ory 
dahling, there are periodicals devoted toy 
rious forms of art. Seek and ye shall find 
WALT DAVISON 
Beverly Hills, Califomi 
I, for one, hope that you continue to empy 
size the drama. I also hope that you continy 
the policy of publishing a play in each isa 
JIM TOUCH 
Marion, Ohiy 
Reader Hempel is fortunate enough to live 
New York, where many of the plays pb 
lished in Theatre Arts are still in productim 
In Detroit we are not so fortunate. Your pub}! 
lication of recent plays brings reading ples 
ure, and lessens the dissatisfaction for thoe 
of us unable to see these plays performed pp 
fessionally. 

























































































Joan Brown 
Detroit, Michign 
I have thought for some time now that yw 
devote too much space to opera and bale. 
Take the January issue, for example, » 
deemed only by the Tenth Man script. May 
of my friends in Australia and England => 
scribe primarily for the playscripts, as thy 
have no chance of seeing most of the plays 
Ron DUNKERLEY 
New York, New Yor 
I think the complete plays are the finest s- 
tion of your magazine, and if they go, 
subscription goes with them. 
Davip WIKOFF 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvani 
I am casting my vote for Theatre Arts i 
stands—not a watered-down facsimile, I b 
lieve that your special issues give the reade 
a better over-all picture than would be post 
ble in a segmented monthly magazine. 
JuNE STEPHENSOS 
Chicago, Illinois 
The playscripts alone are worth the price a 
your fine publication, with which I have bees 
familiar since 1927. 






























Free 





Cuar.es T. Wallac 

Buffalo, New York 
Theatre Arts is for us theatre lovers (d 
which Oxana Hempel can hardly be 
who subscribe because of the complete pl, 
not in spite of it. Long may Theatre Ans 
live—as is! 
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JosePuHine R. Gua 
Radnor, Pennsylvanit 
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THEATRE ARTS Cherished 


A COMPLETE PLAY IN EVERY ISSUE © Fe ©) aT = 
1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. April, 1961, Vol. ELV, No. 4 
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THE COVER: Principals in the enterprising 
company of The Premise, one of the Greenwich seven g re one 
Village coffeehouses that are providing a 
thriving outpost for theatre, and whose story 
is told in this issue by Henry Hewes. (See also 

“Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre.”) Left to fra ie) ae Rates —i— 
right: Thomas Aldredge, Joan Darling and 

George Segal. Photograph by Max Waldman. 








rRATURES 
12 “The Vital Matter of Environment” —_____. ; by Arthur L. Kopit 


\4 “Make Way for Musicals” 

16 Theatre Arts Gallery (Joan Plowright) __ by Alan Pryce-Jones 
0 “Fresh Grounds for Theatre” recs by Henry Hewes 
8 “At Home with the ‘Lunts’ ” | 


% “Precepts by Pirandello” 
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LIMITED ENGAGEMENT (p's. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 


ed by 


STUART VAUGHAN 


PHOENIX THEATRE 


189 2nd AVE. AT 12th STREET 


Evgs. Tues. thru Sun. 8:30 (Wed. and Opening Night 
7:30): Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $3.45; Balc. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. 
Mats. Sat. and Sun. 2:30: Orch. $3.45; Mezz. $2.90; Bale. 
$2.30. 1.75. Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 


DELIGHT.” —)ohn McCarten, The New Yorker 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
present 
A New Musical Comedy 


€ 


‘tz | 


UNSINKABLE 's$ 


MOLLY BROWN” \- 


music & tyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON § “ge 
Book ty RICHARD MORRIS 
Directed by DORE SCHARY af 45 
win TAMMY GRIMES \\i% 
HARVE PRESNELL “See 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80, 3, 2.50. 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. 50th Street & B’way 


PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
llth Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 


APRIL 22 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 
THE CIRCLE 
by Somerset Maugham 


2 British Premieres 2 Popular Revivals 
15 STRINGS OF MONEY MARY R 

Trad. Chinese Comedy by A Scottish Fantasy by 
Chu-Su-Chen/ Jas. Forsyth J. M. Barrie 


| AM MARRIED THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
Italian Family Comedy by A Drama by 
CG. Zorzi/Fredk. May Terence Rattigan 


THE SLAVE OF TRUTH (adapted by Miles 
Malleson from Moliere’s “‘Le Misanthrope’) 


Concerts—Art Exhibitions—Restaurant 
Send for free Folder and Hotel List and be sure 
te "Stay Six Days and See Six Plays” as 


SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 
RRA” 








THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 


First, productions of the current season that are 
scheduled to continue during the month at hand: 
Advise and Consent, the Allen Drury best seller 
about Washington politics transformed into one 
of the season’s most rewarding dramatic offer- 
ings. Loring Mandel is responsible for the adap- 
tation, and the cast includes Ed Begley, Richard 
Kiley, Henry Jones, Chester Morris and Kevin 
McCarthy (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 

All the Way Home, another dramatization of a 
successful novel: Tad Mosel’s version of James 
Agee’s ‘‘A Death in the Family.’’ The transfer to 
the stage is less fortunate in this case, but the 
play is still one of the season’s more praiseworthy 
efforts. Colleen Dewhurst, Arthur Hill, Aline 
MacMahon, Lillian Gish and John Megna are 
principals (Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.). 

Camelot, the Arthurian musical by Lerner and 
Loewe, which reveals that gifted pair at some- 
thing less than top form. Richard Burton and 
Julie Andrews are the Arthur and Guenevere 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44 8t.). 

Come Blow Your Horn, a lightweight but divert- 
ing comedy about two bachelor brothers. Hal 
March, Warren Berlinger, Lou Jacobi and Pert 
Kelton are among those present in Neil Simon's 
play (Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St.). 

Critic’s Choice, a comedy, by Ira Levin, that is 
neither light nor diverting. It has to do with a 
drama critic faced with the problem of having 
to review a play written by his wife. Henry 
Fonda has the top role (Ethel Barrymore, 243 W. 
47 8t.). 

Do Re Mi, a noisy, rather old-fashioned, and fre- 
quently very funny musical about the juke-box 
trade, in which Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker 
are the ringleaders (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 
An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May, 
a captivating program of sketches devised and 
performed by this talented comic pair (John 
Golden, 252 W. 45 8t.). 

Irma ia Douce, a musical that has undergone 
considerable inflation, and loss of charm, since 
its Parisian origin. Elizabeth Seal, who has the 
central role, is quite a show in herself, however 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.). 

Rhinoceros, Eugéne Ionesco’s highly interesting 
work about a man who resists the herdlike 
instincts of his fellows. The strong cast is headed 
by Zero Mostel, Eli Wallach and Anne Jackson 
(Longacre, 220 W. 48 St.). 

Show Girl, a revue in which Carol Channing finds 
herself somewhat high and dry periodically. 
Charles Gaynor supplied most of the material, 
and Jules Munshin and four French comics, Les 
Quat’ Jeudis, lend a hand with the performing 
(Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St.). 

A Taste of Honey, Shelagh Delaney’s first-rate 
play about a lonely English girl who gets herself 
pregnant by a colored lover. Joan Plowright and 
Angela Lansbury head the accomplished cast for 
this import (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 

Tenderloin, a decidedly uneven affair, distinguished 
chiefly as an excursion into the musical theatre 
for Maurice Evans, who has the top role of a 
crusading clergyman during New York’s more 
sinful years (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 
Under the Yum-Yum Tree, a sex farce by Law- 
rence Roman that will hardly go down among 
memorable examples of that genre. Gig Young 
and Sandra Church play two of the leads (Henry 
Miller’s, 124 W. 43 St.). 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical about a 
farm girl who becomes a socialite of great re- 
nown. Tammy Grimes, who has the pivotal role, 
contributes heavily to the show's successful 
moments (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). 
Wildcat, a big, noisy and colorful account of oil 
prospecting in the Southwest in the early 1900s. 
Lucille Ball is the main—and very nearly the only 
—attraction in this musical (Alvin, 250 W. 52 
St.). 








4 "TONY" 


BEST PLAY 1960 ‘van: 
Miracle Worker 


Anew play by WILLIAM GIBSON y 
sing SULANNE PLESHETTE | 
PATTY DUKE A 


Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 

Eves. Tues. thru Thurs.—$6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 2.90. Evy 
Fri. & Sat.—$7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.60. 3.60, 2.90. man 
Sun., Wed., Sat.—$4.80, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. No Mon, Pen 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 w. 48, N.Y. 36. Cl sou 


IN MAY! 


THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THE 
THEATRE 


COMPLETE PLAY: 
“ANDERSONVILLE 
TRIAL” 


by 
Saul Levitt 
Richard Gehman 
profiles 
Richard Rodgers 








ing. | 
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HOLDOVERS from previous seasons include: 
the Best Man, Gore Vidal’s lively and entertain- 
ing drama about a presidential nominating con- 
vention, well acted by a company including 
yelvyn Douglas, Frank Lovejoy and Lee Tracy 
orosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

pye Bye Birdie, the ingratiating musical about a 
rock-'n’-roll hero who creates a bit of havoc in 
gn Ohio community. With Dick Van Dyke and 
chita Rivera (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). 

Fiorello, @ first-rate biographical musical in 
which Tom Bosley plays LaGuardia to the life 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson’s moving 
account of the young Helen Keller’s early train- 
ing. With Patty Duke and Snzanne Pleshette 
(Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 

The Music Man, the musical about the redemp- 
tion of a con man by a prim librarian in Iowa 
in 1912. Bert Parks has the name role (Broad- 
way, 1681 Broadway). 

My Fair Lady, the monumental musical patterned 
m “Pygmalion.’’ Michael Allinson and Margot 
Moser are now the Higgins and Eliza (Mark 
Hellinger, 237 W. 51 8t.). 

The Sound of Music, the musical based on the 
singing Trapp family, whose principal assets are 
a solid score by Rodgers and Hammerstein, and 
Mary Martin (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 
The Tenth Man, Paddy Chayefsky’s appealing re- 
working of the theme of the exorcism of a 
dybbuk. Donald Harron and Jacob Ben-Ami are 
two of the principals in an excellent cast (Am- 
bassador, 215 W. 49 St.). 

Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s powerful 
account of a bedeviled New Orleans family. With 
Maureen Stapleton, Patricia Jessel, Anne Revere 
and Robert Loggia (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St.). 
SCHEDULED to open between our press time and 
April 1 are these: 

Big Fish, Little Fish, Hugh Wheeler’s play deal- 
ing with a group of ‘‘moderately unsuccessful 
persons on the fringe of the arts,’’ with Jason 
Robards, Jr. and Hume Cronyn (ANTA, 245 W. 
2 St.). 

The Devil’s Advocate, Dore Schary’s adaptation 
of Morris L. West’s novel dealing with a priest’s 
qest for information about a man executed by 
Italian Communist partisans in World War II. 
With Leo Genn, Sam Levene and Edward Mul- 
tare (Billy Rose, 208 W. 41 St.). 

Far Country, a play by Henry Denker concerned 
with the work of Sigmund Freud. Kim Stanley, 
fam Wanamaker and Steven Hill are the leads 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

The Happiest Girl in the World, a musical set 
ancient Greece, and employing a score culled 
ffm Offenbach. Cyril Ritchard (who also di- 
meted) and Janice Rule have the main roles 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St.). 

The Importance of Being Oscar, Michedl Mac- 
lamméir’s one-man show based on the life and 
writings of Oscar Wilde (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 
Mary, Mary, a domestic comedy by Jean Kerr, 
which reunites Barbara Bel Geddes and Barry 
Nelson in leading roles (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46 
8). 

18 Daughters, a musical set in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Hawaii, and dealing with a Chinese man- 
tarin who came to the islands to marry a prin- 
css, With Don Ameche and Monica Boyar (54th 
St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 St.). 

APRIL OPENING: 

Camival (April 13)—A musical version of the 
flm “Lili,” in which Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
Kaye Ballard, Jerry Orbach and Pierre Olaf have 
lading parts (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 


Of Broadway 
A Worm in Horseradish, new comedy by Esther 
Kaufman. Cast includes Eli Mintz and Cella 


Adler. Direction by Sy Syna (Maidman, 416 W. 
42 8t.), 
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The American Dream by Edward Albee. New 
pay by the author of the successful ‘“‘The Zoo 
Story.” Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘‘The Death of 
Bessle Smith”? (York, 64 St. and 1st Ave.). 
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Cry of the Raindrop by Lonny Chapman. Cast in- 
cludes Lou Antonio, June Harding and Joan 
Harvey. Direction by Robert Paschal (St. Marks 
Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). 

Double Entry. Two shows with music, book and 
lyrics by Jay Thompson: ‘‘The Bible Salesman’’ 
and ‘‘The Oldest Trick in the World.’’ Direction 
by Bill Penn. Company includes Rosetta Le- 
Noire and Jane Connell (Martinique, 32nd St. and 
Broadway). 

Elsa Lanchester—Herself, an intimate musical 
revue, edited by Charles Laughton (41st St. 
Theatre, 125 W. 41 St.). 

The Fantasticks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones, 
and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St.). 

Hamlet by W. Shakespeare. Starring Donald 
Madden and the Phoenix acting company (Phoe- 
nix, 189 Second Ave.). 

Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Meacham, who has 
been lauded by the critics for her performance 
in the title role (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St.). 
King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, the Indian playwright and poet. The cast 
includes Brock Peters and Bhaskar (Jan Hus, 351 
E. 74 St.). 

Ladies Night in a Turkish Bath, a new adapta- 
tion by Cyrus Wood of the 1920 Avery Hopwood 
and Charlton Andrews farce. 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
Jerome Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sa. 
Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
and lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the 
title role (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.). 
Living Theatre (repertory). The best known of- 
fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s 
‘The Connection,’’ a highly controversial work 
about beatnik drug addicts, Alternating with 
two plays bearing the over-all title of ‘‘The 
Theatre of Chance’’: ‘‘The Marrying Maiden’’ by 
Jackson MacLow and Ezra Pound’s translation 
of Sophocles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis,’® and with 
Bertolt Brecht’s ‘‘In the Jungle of Cities’ (Living 
Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Night at the Grand-Guignol. Repertoire of come- 
dy, farce and horror spectacles patterned after 
the ThéAatre du Grand Guignol in Paris. Com- 
pany includes William Windom, Sylvia Miles and 
Odette Myrtil. Direction by Louis Macmillan 
(Guignol, E. 11 St. near Second Ave.). 

Roots by Arnold Wesker. A play which has had 
good success in London (it starred Joan Plow- 
right). It tells of a girl from the English coun- 
tryside and her meeting with a glib young man in 
London. Direction by Mark Rydell (Mayfair, 235 
W. 46 St.). 


O Marry Me. Oliver Goldsmith’s comedy, adapt- 
ed as a musical, with lyrics and music by Lola 
Pergament and Robert Procter (Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, now in its sixth year—the longest-run 
offering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 
Christopher St.). od 
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THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 





by George Freedley 


China, one of the countries covered in the 
section on foreign activity in this issue of 
Theatre Arts, provides the setting for a new 
book, Mei Lan-fang, Leader of the Pear 
Garden (Oxford University Press, $4.95), by 
A. C. Scott. Like Faubion Bowers, Mr. Scott 
is one of our principal informants these days 
on Far-Eastern theatre—and both of them are 
represented in this issue. After his war serv- 
ice in Southeast Asia, Scott spent five years 
working for the British Council in Nanking 
and Hong Kong, where he made his home for 
some years and where he wrote several books 
on Oriental theatre. He is now domiciled in 
New York. Like many of us, he was thrilled 
by the great performances of the superb Chi- 
nese actor when Mei visited the West with 
his company some thirty years ago. 

In 1956, Mr. Scott, a charming, soft-spoken 
British gentleman, was given permission to 
go to Peiping to visit Mei Lan-fang and to 
observe conditions in the Chinese theatre in 
general. Prefacing his biography of the great 
actor, the author includes not only back- 
ground of the classical Chinese theatre of the 
more recent past but gives many details of 
the Mei family, one of the great acting fami- 
lies of China. Born in 1894, Mei Lan-fang 
was naturally destined for the stage. His 
teachers studied his voice, movements and 
physical build, and prepared him for tan (fe- 
male) roles, in which he excelled early. After 
1911 women were allowed again on the Chi- 
nese stage, but frowned upon because they 
brought too much realism to the parts. In 
Chinese dramatic tradition, singing, dancing 
and stylized acting were stressed, rather than 
naturalism, so a man could play feminine 
roles better than a girl or woman. Mei was 
following in the tradition of his father and 
grandfather, who had been distinguished ex- 
ponents of the art. He first appeared on the 
stage in 1904 in a singing role at the old 
theatre called Kuang-ho Lou, or Pavilion of 
Extensive Knowledge. 

Mr. Scott has really recorded an adequate 
appraisal of the Chinese stage of the last 
sixty years in this biography, including such 
tidbits as the first performance in Shanghai 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin by a group of dramatic 
students who had returned from Japan. This 
is nicely contrasted later with Mei’s triumph 
in the United States in 1930, where he was 
applauded enthusiastically. It was five years 
later that the USSR acclaimed him even 
more enthusiastically. His heroic resistance 
to being ordered to give a performance under 
the Japanese occupation of his country is 
balanced by the account of his Japanese tour 
of 1956. This book is valuable for research, 
and absorbing reading at the same time. 

Mr. Scott will have a smaller audience for 
his Chinese Costume in Transition (Thea- 
tre Arts Books, $3.25). The excellent book, 


however, will be of considerable value to 





anyone wishing to make use of Chinese oy 
tume in staging dramatic works, or in op 
nection with pageants or costume balls, ], 
illustrations (the author is an expert arty) 
are both effective and practical. 

Mr. Scott, who is as authoritative jn Jape 
nese drama as in Chinese, might very wel 
have been invited to edit The Noh Drama, 
Ten Plays from the Japanese (Char, 
Tuttle, $4.75). Sanki Ichikawa, chairman af 
the Japanese Classics Translation Commityy 
of the Nippon Gakujutsu Shinko kai, ha 
performed a most valuable service in asgep, 
bling this collection of plays, which were 
chosen by his committee not only as admiy. 
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able demonstrations of the dramatic culty, 
of their country but also as those that woulj 


































be the most understandable to Western gy. § For ' 
diences, both in reading and acted versions § there i 
These ten short pieces correspond roughly tp | Shake 
our one-act play structure. They are trans Univer 
lated lucidly, and illustrated in delightfy| | fessor : 
fashion by line drawings. IV, Pa 
Thomas Quinn Curtiss, who traveled with | ad Jt 
me in Russia in 1934, stayed on for sever | The P' 
years and was on hand for Mei Lan-fangs | i tha 
triumph in 1935. Though Mr. Curtiss has | readin 
spent much of his time in Europe recently, 
he was a close friend of George Jean Nathan AGlo 
and he is now on hand as editor of a collec. | by Pa 
tion of Nathan’s writing on the theatre, The | define 
Magic Mirror (Knopf, $5). The late critic | are w 
had encyclopedic knowledge of world drama, | snd g 
along with a facility for writing and pu cur. | 
gency of style that can’t possibly be forgot. | lege, ' 
ten. Consequently a selection of his critiques | Hrot: 
is essential reading for anyone keenly inter } Plays 
ested in the theatre. R.S.N 
Lily B. Campbell’s Scenes and Machines | tenth- 
on the English Stage During the Renais- } point 
sance (Barnes and Noble, $7.50) is back in } sion « 
print at last. This great account of the sub | and . 
ject, first issued in 1923, can never be dupli- | sophi 
cated. The drawings accompanying the tert | ALi 
are excellent and neatly self-explanatory. This | and | 
basic book belongs on your library shelves | the | 
along with E. K. Chambers’ volumes and | Mass 
those recent volumes on the English stage by } work 
Glynne Wickham of the University of Bristol, | eth c 
reviewed earlier in these pages. ican 
Linked to Professor Campbell’s admirable } clud 
account of the staging and scenic investiture | fom 
of the English Renaissance stage is Marvin | Wri 
T. Herrick’s Italian Comedy in the Ren } Per 
aissance (University of Illinois Press, $4.50). | liam 
Dr. Herrick, as he confesses in his preface, } sent 
has written, thirty-five years later, the book } rect 
he needed when, as a student and young ia | Pol 
structor, he was working in the Renaissance | bert 
field, and required firsthand knowledge of | sa 
the fourteenth-, fifteenth- and sixteenth-cen } tion 
tury Italian plays known as the commedis | am 
erudita (learned comedy) and the commedia } vers 
delf arte (popular comedy), primarily the | rl 
former. He has planned and executed an at J tho 
mirable volume that will stimulate the reat J ad 
er in the field. ova 
The month of Shakespeare’s birth coincides J Ro 
with the issuance of two outstanding books this 
Frank O’Connor’s Shakespeare’s Progres J #) 













(World Publishing Co., $3.50) is as brilliant 

























































2 gd iconoclastic as you would expect from 
The § w Irish wit, dramatist and critic. The pub- 
tig) | jishers call this book “bio-critical,” and they 
ye correct. After a mock blast aimed really 
apa. at Bardolatry, O’Connor brings his percep- 
wel | tive mind to work both on Shakespeare’s dra- 
ma, | matic output and his interesting life, about 
atls | which so little is really known. The author’s 
no | wintillating account can be relished by all, 
ittee | but the volume’s principal contributions to 
has | scholarship are his doughty arguments that 
sem. | Edward III is truly an early Shakespearean 
wer | play and not written by Christopher Marlowe 
dmir. 9 at all. Mr. O'Connor is extremely persuasive, 
Jture | but you must read the play and decide for 
vould | yourself. 
: ay. | For those of scholarly mind and inclination 
‘ions | there is John Lawlor’s The Tragic Sense in 
ly » | Shakespeare (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75). The 
rans | University College of North Staffordshire pro- 
tfyl | fessor analyzes nine plays: Richard II, Henry 
WV, Parts 1 and 2, Hamlet, Henry V, Romeo 
with | and Juliet, Othello, Macbeth and King Lear. 
wer] | The principal value of Dr. Lawlor’s volume 
fang’s | is that his penetrating analysis inspires a 
s has | tading of the plays themselves. 
ently, Books in Brief 
than, | AGlossary to the Plays of Bernard Shaw 
ollee | by Paul Kozelka. A handy little booklet that 
, The | defines certain words and expressions that 
critic } are uniquely Shavian, or particularly British 
rama, | and specifies in what Shavian works they oc- 
pu } cur. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
orgot: | lege, Columbia University, pa. $1.50) 
tiqus | Hrotsvitha: The Theatricality of Her 
inter | Plays by Sister Mary Marguerite Butler, 
RSM. An evaluation of the works of the 
hines § tenth-century Benedictine nun from the stand- 
enais- | point of performing her plays, and a discus- 
ack in sion of a production of two works: Dulcitius 
e sub | and Sapientia. With bibliography. (Philo- 
dupli- | sophical Library, $6) 
e tet | ALibrary of Literary Criticism, compiled 
y. This } and edited by Dorothy Nyren, librarian of 
thelves | the Concord Free Public Library, Concord, 
s and | Massachusetts. Excerpts of criticisms of the 
age by | works of 170 American writers of the twenti- 
sristol, | eth century that originally appeared in Amer- 
itn and British periodicals. The authors in- 
nirable { clude dramatists, and range, alphabetically, 
stiture | fom Henry Adams (1838-1918) to Richard 
Marvin | Wright (1908-1960). (Frederick Ungar, $11) 
> Ren: | Period of Adjustment by Tennessee Wil- 
$4.50). | liams. The complete text of the work pre- 
reface, | sented on Broadway this season. (New Di- 
e book | rections, $3.25) 
ung it | Polities and the Arts, Letter to M. d’Alem- 
issanct | bert on the Theatre, by Jean-Jacques Rous- 
dge of {| au. Translated, with notes and introduc- 
ith-cen- | tion by Allan Bloom. A work that revolves 
mmedia } wound one of the most interesting contro- 
mmedia } Yersies of the eighteenth century: the quar- 
ily the | tel between Rousseau and Voltaire. The au- 
| an a¢ | thor has written an extensive introduction, 
reat 9 md has included d’Alembert’s article “Gen- 
va,” inspired by Voltaire, which provoked 
pineides au to write the essay that comprises 
this volume. (Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 
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THEATRE on discs 





by Joun S. Witson 


Broadway, Right Now!, Mel Tormé and 
Margaret Whiting (Verve 2146, stereo 62146). 
Miss Whiting and Tormé, both skilled at 
making passably silken purses out of the 
sows’ ears that pass for pop songs, use that 
experience to good effect to make four songs 
from Do Re Mi sound better than they seem 
in the hands of the show’s cast. But not even 
they can salvage three tunes from Wildcat 
(a fourth, “Hey, Look Me Over,” comes out 
fine, but it wasn’t too bad to begin with). 
However, as if to prove that good material 
begets better performances, two songs each 


from Camelot and Irma la Douce are the | 


most satisfactory things in this collection. 


Do Re Mi, original Broadway cast (RCA 
Victor LOCD 2002). It scarcely seems possi- 
ble that the unquestioned talents of Betty 
Comden, Adolph Green, Jule Styne, Nancy 
Walker and Phil Silvers could all have la- 
bored and brought forth something as drab 
as the score contained on this disc. Barring 
a pseudo folk song, “Cry Like the Wind,” the 
music is flat. The lyrics, seemingly hog-tied 
by the hackneyed story they must support, 
are alarmingly spiritless for Comden-Green 
work. Nancy Walker is completely wasted 
in two dreary songs, and although Phil 
Silvers tries almost desperately to use charm 
as a substitute for material, even he can 
rouse scarcely a spark of life. 


Irma la Douce—Bye Bye Birdie, Chico 
Hamilton Quintet (Columbia 1590, stereo 
8390). Another attempt to interpret Broad- 
way in jazz terms, and, all things considered, 
a more inexplicable one than usual. -The 
quintet, with its emphasis on elegant cello 
lines and a piping flute, is fairly remote from 
the spirit of either the earthily Gallic Irma 
or the rock-’n-rolling Birdie. If any purpose 
is served by standing two sets of tunes on 
their respective heads, the Hamilton group 
does it handily. But having recognized that, 
one wonders why they bothered. 


Music from “The Connection,” Howard 
McGhee Quintet (Felsted 7512). One of the 
oddities of the score for The Connection is 
that, on the surface, it is constantly chang- 
ing because it is made up of jazz improvisa- 
tions on themes created by Freddie Redd 
(even odder is the fact that for the West 
Coast production an entirely new set of 
themes was written). The themes used on this 
disc are Redd’s, and they are exploited with 
vigor and imagination by the McGhee Quin- 
tet. These improvisations are just as valid in 
relation to The Connection as those of Redd’s 
group (recorded for Blue Note), so that both 
this disc and Redd’s will be of interest to 
those who are impressed by the musical ac- 
companiment to Jack Gelber’s play. @ 























Ring Up 
The Curtain 
this Summer 


On Radiant 
Productions 





The stage manager 
calls “Lights!” and the curtain’s about 
to go up. This could be the start of the 
brightest season you've ever had. 

Radiant Lamp Corporation can give 
you a hand in that direction. Our newly 
developed spotlight lamps-—the 1000 
watt T-12 and the 1000 watt T-20 — 
solve the problem of how to get more 
light from fixtures already in use. These 
lamps will give up to 20% more light 
from your old fixtures than could be ob- 
tained with standard lamps. 

The 1000 watt T-12 can be used in a 
reflector where only a 500 or 750 could 
be used before. The 1000 watt T-20 


can be used in a 10” beam projector, 
eliminating the need of the 16” pro- 
jector which requires a larger G-40 
lamp. 


Radiant solved the lighting problem 
for the Broadway success, “Camelot”. 
Why not see what Radiant can do for 
you. For further information about ma- 
jor advances in theatrical lighting, write 
or call Les Deutsch at Bigelow 3-6850. 


61-18 David A. Foxman, President 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 
300 JELLIFF AVE., NEWARK 8. N. J. 





Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


The Moon in the Yellow River 
Comedie Francaise 

Faust, Part I 

Call Me by My Rightful Name 
The King of the Dark Chamber 
The Octoroon 

Come Blow Your Horn 

Elsa Lanchester—Herself 
Double Entry 

‘Instant Theatre’ 

Midgie Purvis 

Julia, Jake and Uncle Joe 
How to Make a Man 

Once There Was a Russian 


Friedman-Abeles 


Making all allowance for the depressing effect of a 

Saturday evening on the box office, I find it saddegj 
that so good a play so well presented as The Moon ing 
Yellow River should have played to precisely twegj 
seven people on the night I visited it. For of the mon 
productions, in English, covered by this report, it 
easily the most distinguished. 

It is a full generation since Denis Johnston wrote th 
admirable piece; yet it has not aged at all. The stage 
set in the Ireland of 1927: a period that seems wonde 
fully remote from the green and somnolent Eire of t 
The evil English had already abdicated; but the 
with their sharp nose for a fight, were briskly at sig 
and sevens among themselves. In an old fort, presum 
ably somewhere in the west, lives a widower with i 
teen-age daughter, a pixilated sister and a formidabk 
maid. He is visited by an Austrian engineer, who 
been building a powerhouse i in the neighborhood, and the 
drama of the play resides in the efforts of the local } 
publicans to blow it up. They fail, owing partly to 
posing their dynamite to the Irish diane. and partly 
through trying to use a homemade cannon. One shell@ 
the cannon, howev er, rolls against the powerhouse late 
in the evening, and up accidentally it goes. 

No doubt all this is heavy with symbolic overtones, bat 
they are beautifully unobtrusive. The deeps count les 
than the surfaces of the evening: a crackle of amusing 
talk, some etched characterizations, and over all a mer 


ful absence of stage-Oirish convention. As Dobelle, thay 


tenant of the fort, whose life is so eaten away by the los 
of his wife that he cannot face his daughter, Roy Pook 
struck the right note of disillusioned good sense. He 
was the axletree round which turn differing segments d 
feeling: idealistic on the part of the local Republicas 
leader, Darrell Blake; fascist on the part of a commat 
dant in the local constabulary, Lanigan; strongly or m 
ly crazed on every one else’s part. 

Aunt Colomba, admirably played by Dorothy Dee 
tor, keeps her bicycle in an upstairs bedroom for fear 
thieves, and stands no nonsense from anyone. There 
an extremely neat performance by Neil FitzGerald i 
George, a local worthy who has helped to make the @ 
non. He was by far the most convincing Irishman on tii 
tiny stage, and managed to stamp a kind of dry relish 08 
a piece of character acting that might only have take 
refuge in the easy humors of Connemara. James Coot, 
as Tausch the Austrian, had to represent a humorles 


Dublin’s Denis Johnston had another hearing when his __ kindly, astonished apostle of Progress. Tausch simply 
“The Moon in the Yellow River” was revived off Broad- _ cannot understand how it is possible for these backward 
way. Left to right: Nancy Acly, Joseph Bird and Neil _ countrymen to prefer their benighted ways to the future 
FitzGerald. symbolized by his hydroelectric station. His wish 








Bernand 


The second visit of the Comédie Frangaise to New York in February and March, was among the high points of the 
period under review, which had a strong international flavor. Michel Aumont and Robert Hirsch are seen in “Les 
Fourberies de Scapin.” 





Friedman-Abeles 


“Come Blow Your Horn” 


please, over which is drawn a veil of shocked puzzlement 
as soon as he establishes any contact with someone else, 
is delightfully convincing. As Blanaid, the daughter, 
Nancy Acly was suitably touching, and it was not her 
fault that Johnston brings down the final curtain on a 
note of sweetness alien to this pessimistic play. Father is 
at last reconciled to daughter, while Agnes the maid 
hums “Jerusalem the Golden” backstage. 

It is not milk and honey that finally stick in the memo- 
ry, however, but the end of the second act. This most 
skillfully throws a note of violent drama into what other- 
wise might have seemed too desultory a plot. In order 
to protect his powerhouse, Tausch—with polite and un- 
expected help from the Republicans who are about to 
blow it up—has sent for the police. Their commandant 
turns out to have been a former Sinn Fein colleague of 
Darrell Blake. They were contrasted pointedly. Jonathan 
Frid was a fine, nervous, Shavian Blake; James Greene, a 
tight-lipped, disabused, Goebbels-like exponent of vio- 
lence. Suddenly, he shoots Blake dead, without warning 
and without sense. It is the moment in the play that has 
to set all the symbols on the boil. We leap from high 
comedy to tragic irony; and it worked. David Fulford’s 
direction was subtle and firm throughout, and I liked 
Mary Ann Reed’s unobtrusive sets. 


brought Hal March back to Broadway, together with Sarah Marshall (left) and Pert Kelton 


Three other events of the month deserve serious consid- 
eration, and two were in foreign tongues. First, the 
Comédie Francaise in a Moliére double bill consisting 
of L'Impromptu de Versailles and Les Feurberies d 
Scapin. Of neither is it possible even to indicate the plot 
except in two sentences. The first is the representation 
of a real rehearsal of Moliére’s real troupe led by a real 
Moliére. The second deals with the goings on of a super- 
Figaro. Both are in the most vertiginous altitude of com- 
edy. In Scapin, indeed, I found myself more than one 
reminded of Petrouchka—and not merely because Robert 
Hirsch, in the title role, threw himself about with a 


Elsa Lanchester’s 

program of “song and 
spiel” bore the 

engagingly direct title 
“Elsa Lanchester—Herself.” 





Henry Grossman 


“The Octoroon,” Boucicault’s venerable drama, was revived with Ray Reinhardt (left) and John Heffernan in main roles. 


Petrouchka-like abandon. There is a plane, | think, 
where the highest comedy and tragedy meet. On this 
plane the orchestration of Moliére’s language plays the 
part created by Stravinsky's music. The anecdote hardly 
matters, any more than the precise plot of a Chaplin film 
or the identity of the figures in Watteau’s Départ pour 

Cythére matter. The miraculous atmosphere is what 
counts, and the disembodied glitter of wit. 

It is usual in Paris to be slightly bored by the Comédie 
Frangaise. It stands, a cumbrous, rigid, dramatic ma- 
chine much at the mercy of cabals and squabbles, bogged 
down in its own tradition. Or so it is said. But every 
now and again it justifies itself utterly, and in my view 
Les Fourberies is one of those occasions. Never mind if 
M. Hirsch overacts a little. It is almost impossible not to 
overact (a little) the part of Scapin if the right note of 
star-dusted fantasy is to be caught. Under Jacques Cha- 
ton's direction the cast played with wonderful timing and 
integration, so that it is unjust to pick out the Zerbinette 
of Micheline Boudet, or Michel Aumont’s Géronte, when 
everyone was equally at concert pitch. 

In the same City Center, shortly before, I had seen the 
Faust of the Deutsches Schauspielhaus, Hamburg. It was 
performed at some disadv antage. For the twenty scenes 


of Part I require a moving stage if the intervals between 
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them are not to drag, and although Teo Otto's scenery 
was simplified as far as might be, the rhythm of the eve- 
ning was necessarily a broken one. 
one of the world’s great plays. 


Faust, we know, is 
; It also comes off unex- 
pectedly well in the theatre, where it gives the lie to 
several preconceptions, such as that nobody can deliber- 
ately be funny in German, or that German is too knotted 
a language for poetry, or that Goethe anyway was a bit 
of a bore. 

The evening belonged to Gustaf Griindgens, who both 
directed the play and played Mephistopheles with a 
youthful agility that totally belied some fifty years on the 
stage. He has, for much of this century, been one of the 
most powerful influences in the German theatre, and his 
Faust productions have been famous for the last twenty 
years. As a production I cannot say I cared very much 
for this, his third. The sets were of the kind in which 
what is apparently a gallows alternates with what ap- 
parently is a pergola, whereas Faust almost demands 
nineteenth-century realism. However, the Mephistopheles 
was superb. Griindgens rode the stage with complete 
authority, thereby making the Faust of Will Quadflieg 
seem stiff and elderly. As Gretchen, Antje Weisgerber 
was remote, even cold, but in the latter scenes sufficiently 
moving. Her recitation of her [continued on page 68] 



























the theatre exists in direct relation to the society and culture 


Last August I saw a production, 
in Stockholm, of Strindberg’s 
The Dance of Death, and 
at the end of the first 
act no one applaud- 
ed. No one moved 
from his seat, even after 
the house lights had come up. 
And then, when the people finally did 
file out, they did so quietly; there was 
an occasional cigarette lit here and 
there, or a program reopened and 
studied in silence. Silence. I had never 
seen an audience, at intermission, so 
silent. But yet, it was immediately 
inconceivable that someone should 
want to talk. Ask for a light perhaps. 
But not really talk. Just as it had been 
inconceivable to applaud. Not be- 
cause the first act had been so bad. 
But because it had been more moving 
than anything I had ever seen before. 
To have applauded, to have broken 
the stunned, brooding silence that en- 
closed the audience would have been 
} obscene. 
i When I think now of that night, 
ae I find it hard to believe that a 
play performed in a language 
I could not understand could 
have moved me quite so much. 
Granted, I knew the play beforehand. Still, I had seen 
English plays produced equally well, and yet had never 
experienved an emotion in the theatre that had, in any 
way, been comparable to this one. Why it should have 
been so was a problem that teased rather than annoyed, 
for I felt, at the time, that I was basically creating a 
problem where none existed. 
“It was simply a brilliant production of a brilliant play,” 








Mr. Kopit ‘spent last year abroad studying “European theatre 
on a Shaw Traveling Fellowship from Harvard University. 
His play “Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You in the 
Closet and I’m Feelin’ So Sad” is scheduled for production in 
London during the summer. 





The Vital Matter of Environment 
In European countries, contends a young American playwright, 


surrounding it; in ours, regrettably, the theatre merely exists 






by Arthur L. Kopit 





I told myself. True. But not true enough. For there was 
something more. And then, later in the year, I witnessed 
a production of Mother Courage by the Berliner Ensen. 
ble, and I felt again the same engulfing emotion that over. 
whelmed and excited not only my mind but also the part 
of me that had hitherto responded so quickly and vio. 
lently to music alone. And again, there was no possibility 
of applause until it all was over. 

I now believe that the extra thing that was present ip 
those productions, besides the productions and the plays 
themselves, and without which such a response could 
never have occurred, was a thing one could call “en. 
vironment”: the theatre air, an old, musty, breezeless 
wind, peculiar to each of the plays and its country, that 
I, a foreigner, could not immediately understand but 
still could breathe. And I was able to breathe it only 
because I, knowing the play but not a word of the 
language, had been freed to respond to what I'll call the 

“musical” qualities of the play (which have nothing 
whatsoever to do with lyricism), and thus was susceptible 
to the audience about me in a purely emotional way. The 
presence of a language barrier had eliminated a barrier 
I'd never been aware of before. 

From a diary (if I'd kept one): 

“Sweden in late August: a language I cannot compre. 
hend; a knowledge only of Strindberg in translation and 
Bergman with subtitles; by train from Géteborg to Stock. 
holm—the sun dropping behind the great black pines 
early in the day; long shadows in the city streets; a sense 
of winter even when it’s warm; in people’s eyes, especial: 
ly; preparations.” 

There are feelings one gets about countries that im- 
press themselves so upon one’s inner mind that were one 
transported, blindfolded, to some spot in one of those 
lands, and the blindfold then removed, the country would 
immediately be known. By a smell, perhaps, as in Spain 
where the air in the narrow streets is made of dust and 
olive oil, or by a view, as in Scandinavia where the 
shadows fall early while it’s still warm. That night, in 
that theatre in Stockholm, a shared experience—mate 
powerful because it was so completely shared, and shared 
so completely because a “quality” inherent in the pa 
(I can only use vague words to describe what I mean) 
was also inherent in the play’s environment— brought to- 
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gether, in an inarticulate way, the disparate, inarticulate 
things I had been feeling for that country, but had never 
before felt so completely in connection with that particu- 
lar play. Because it had been performed in its proper 
environment, something had drifted into the air of the 
theatre, not subject to chemical analysis, as oxygen and 
nitrogen are, but just as real and just as present. 

I do not believe that one can ever wholly dissociate a 
work of art and its creative environment. The work can 
exist outside its environment, of course (as a play in 
translation does). And it can exist very well. But some- 
where, buried under all the words and actions of a play, 
lies a secret part of the writer (and therefore, of the play 
itself) that cannot be seen or heard or explained but only 
felt, and then felt only if there exists some feeling for the 
writer's creative environment. 

If you like, call what I'm talking about tradition—all 
those things that came before what is. Tradition: the past 
preserved; the framework within which every writer 
works, and to which every work must, at some time or 
another, be replaced. 

But one can no more dissociate a writer and his crea- 
tive environment (or the things he writes) than one can 
separate his style from the traditions about him. Style— 
the way one writes—is related to tradition to the extent 
that it is representative of a cultural or social characteris- 
tic of its creative environment, and is itself characteristic 
to the extent that it has evolved from, or rebelled against, 
any of these. Strindberg’s “style” is irrevocably tied to 
Sweden (which is not to say that it was not influenced by 
other “styles”). It can be effective elsewhere—as every- 
one knows, the mark of any good writer. But the indefin- 
able qualities that make his style individual can only be 
appreciated fully if those qualities that made his creative 
environment unique are also felt. 

All of which I bring up only because I feel it relates 
directly to a great problem in the American theatre: that 
dramatic innovation has come disproportionately from 
Europe. And the reason that is so, I feel, has to do with 
the matter of style and tradition, and the relationship be- 
tween the American playwright and his creative environ- 
ment. 

Tradition has always been the basis of all innovation, 
and always will be. But the American theatre, ever since 
its inception, has been singularly outstanding in its 
inability to assimilate traditions, and has been most 
notable in its persistent efforts not to invent. Indeed, un- 
like its counterparts in Sweden, France, Germany and 
England (and even unlike its friend, the American 
novel), it has had little more than superficial relevance 
to the society and culture surrounding it. That is, it has 
lacked necessity. If one likes, one can attempt to find 
teasons for such a condition. (The absence of an in- 
digenous mythology, the lack of a constant or traditional 
social order, a Puritan-influenced attitude toward the 
theatre, an insecure national identity, a realistically- 
oriented culture, and a centralized theatre are examples 
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of a few.) But such reasons, besides sounding academic, 
are beside the point. One needs only to glance at such 
names as Melville, Hawthorne, Henry James, Mark 
Twain or William Faulkner to understand precisely what 
the point is. 

Clipping from a newspaper, imagined while under the 
influence of peyotl: 

“New York, December 31, 1985—At eleven-fifteen to- 
night, all theatre parties and other interested observers 
having left the various playhouses in and around New 
York; all stagehands, ushers, actors, house managers and 
house doctors having gone home, and all lights having 
been extinguished, the various theatres in and around 
New York disappeared, leaving in their wake great holes 
in the ground and small mounds of rubbish, composed 
mostly of old, moth-chewed playbills and empty cough- 
drop boxes. Sergeant A. B. Seymour of the 99th Pre- 
cinct was put in charge of the case. Said Sergeant Sey- 
mour: ‘I’ve got no idea where the the-aters went. But 
welll find ’em.’ Rumors had it that various real-estate in- 
terests, having learned of the incident, were most eager to 
construct office buildings on the now-vacant lots, and to re- 
develop the area generally. Due, most probably to the 
confusion generated by New Year's Eve, 
the disappearance of the theatres passed 
relatively unnoticed by most residents of 
New York.” 


The fact is, however, that one can 
quite easily imagine the United States 
without any commercial theatre at all. 
And if that were, indeed, the case, the 
country, I am confident, would continue 
to move along well (though the local 
restaurants would probably protest at 
first). But it is altogether inconceivable 
to think of France without its theatre, or 
England, or Germany. Just as it is im- 
possible to imagine Italy without its 
opera. For the theatres in those coun- 
tries exist to reflect their environments 
and their times. Only in America (to bor- 
row from Mr. Harry Golden) does the 
theatre simply exist. 


It is, I think, unfortunate that 
if some young, innocent Swede 
were to come to this coun- 
try in a cultural exchange 
(though knowing no Eng- 
lish, of course), and were 
to witness a performance 
of one of our better 
plays, he would 
find himself, at 
intermission, join- 
ing the rest of the 
audience around 
him in tumultuous applause. & 
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Make Way for Musicals: these late arrivals on Broadway 


can do a great deal to redeem a season that, as spring neared, was much in need of a shot in the arm, 


The new shows, with emphasis on musicals, hold the key to how 1960-61 will go down in the record 


books. They represent big investments and equally big hopes. Here are some of the people and 


places connected with the projects. 
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BELOW: “Carnival,” scheduled 
to open this month, hopes to 
match the success of the film 

“Lili,” on which the musical is 
based. This is a model of one 
of Will Steven Armstrong's sets. 


Friedman-Abeles 


ABOVE: The hula obviously 
was an integral part of 

“13 Daughters,” which had a 
Hawaiian setting. It led the 
parade, arriving early in March. 
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RIGHT: Cyril Ritchard, director 
and male lead of “The Happiest 
Girl in the World,” with costume 

designer Robert Fletcher. 
BELOW: Two of the principals 
in the show, which scheduled a 

March 30 opening: Janice Rule 

and Bruce Yarnell. 


Carl Perutz 


Werner J. Kuhn 
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asove: Watching a rehearsal of 
Donnybrook!”: Fred Herbert, the 
producer; Johnny Burke, who did 
| the music and lyrics; Clay Warnick, 
musical director; and Jack Cole, 
director-choreographer. 
This one will arrive in May 
with Eddie Foy, Jr. starred. 
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The thing one notices about Joan Plowright, either on 
stage or off, is her eyes. They are the eyes of a Teddy 
bear: shiny-brown boot buttons unexpectedly large for 
the surface to which they are sewn. Unlike a bear’s, 
however, they are extraordinarily expressive. Sometimes, 
on stage, they bulge forward with brilliantly comic 
effect; sometimes, in moments of repose, they shine with 
alert intelligence. It is by the use of her eyes that Joan 
Plowright manages to make her features as vivid as a 
kaleidoscope. She can be old, childish, pert, loving, 
cross, excited—and all with features that might well have 
been simply “amusing.” The eyes do it. A little veiled in 
one mood, wide-open in another, they give her small face 
an unexpected and enchanting plasticity. 

She comes from one of the gloomier towns of the 
northern English Midlands: Scunthorpe. Scunthorpe is 
an overblown industrial area rather than a planned com- 
munity, but evidently it gave those observant eyes a sa- 
tirical gleam, and at fifteen she was offered an oppor- 
tunity to play one version of the part that first brought 
her to public notice. “I was lucky,” she told me lately. “I 
might have been cast as a comic maid for years. I might 
have gone round from ‘rep.’ to ‘rep.’ without ever getting 
the chance to try something fresh.” 

As it was, however, she went to Manchester, and chose 
a course of training offered by the Laban Art of Move- 
ment Studio (1949-50), and later (1950-52) she studied at 
the Old Vic Theatre School. “People forget,” she added, 
“that I began really to act at the Vic. I couldn’t have had 
a more serious training.” With the Old Vic she went to 
South Africa, and then, back in London, appeared in two 
musicals. Orson Welles gave her an opening as cabin 
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JOAN PLOWRIGHT 


text by Alan Pryce-Jones 


photograph by Murray Laden 





boy in Moby Dick, in 1955, the year after her West End 
debut in The Duenna, but it was in Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife (1956) and two Ionesco plays, The Les. 
son and The Chairs (1957-58), produced by George 
Devine at the Royal Court Theatre, that she scored her 
first big success. 








It is worth pausing here a moment to describe the 
atmosphere of that theatre, for Joan Plowright is the first 
to say how much she owes it. It is away from the main 
theatre district of London—rather as though it lay be- 
tween Central Park West and Broadway. The building is 
old and small and uncomfortable. Those with seats in 
the front row have the sensation that their chins are rest- 
ing on the stage. But the atmosphere is what counts. For 
it is a young atmosphere, in which enthusiasm and ex- 
periment are de rigueur. The Royal Court attracts de- 
voted adherents among the public; and, for its chosen 
audience, it is club almost as much as theatre. 

In The Lesson, she played the part of a schoolgirl; in 
The Chairs she had to be nearly a centenarian. “At first I 
didn’t feel up to it,” she said. “I felt the transition was 
too difficult, but George Devine just told me to go right 
ahead—and so ahead I went.” As it fell out, her triumph 
was immediate. As a schoolgirl she could use that part of 
her talent which cast her as a comic maid. Her eyes were 
at their widest; they bulged like balloons. I can see her 
now, several years later, gawkily on the edge of a chair 
carrying on her long, logical, zany conversation with the 
professor who will become so sinister a figure in the end. 
And I can also see her as an old, old woman—unthink- 
ably the same Joan Plowright—utterly changed, not only 
in appearance but in style. George Devine was right. The 
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classical training she had received enables her to tackle 
Restoration comedy and the kitchen sink with equal ease. 

She made her first New York appearance in The Chairs 
and The Lesson in 1958, and then in John Osborne’s The 
Entertainer, in which she had appeared in London with 
Laurence Olivier. But it was in Arnold Wesker’s Roots— 
one of the most seine’ Royal Court productions—that 
her exceptional talent was stretched fully for the first 
time. There, in the part of Beatie, she had to be both 
funny and touching, both a country girl searching for 
words to express her thoughts and, finally, a prophetess 
bringing down the curtain in a blaze of rhetoric. It be- 
came one of the memorable evenings of the last decade in 
the London theatre. 

Last year in London, in Rhinoceros, she took the part of 
Daisy, again with Olivier and under Orson Welles’s direc- 
tion. She was an obvious choice for it, but I can imagine 
that by now she may have felt that the Ionesco world 
was becoming too familiar, so that it was a welcome 
change to return to New York in A Taste of Honey. She 
could now explore a new realm, for her part demands a 
special kind of tenderness—not soppy, not even deliber- 
ate, but involuntarily touching—that can only be dis- 
played by a quicksilver lightness of touch. Her moods 
have to dart into one another, irritation blending with 
pity, irony melting as soon as it is brushed by sympathy, 
and the whole irradiated by the kind of laughter that has 
an unsentimental catch at the throat to give it substance. 
It is a wonderful tour de force. When I first saw the play, 
in London, with Frances Cuka in the same role, I 
thought her irreplaceable. But Joan Plowright has brought 
her own individuality to Shelagh Delaney’s wry little 
heroine. She offers, I think, the most finished piece of act- 
ing on Broadway at present. 

We were talking of these things in her apartment one 
evening, after the show. It was in a pretty room, full of 
books, with a hospitable whisky bottle on the table and a 
faint suggestion of chicken floating through the kitchen 
door. As we sat I was thinking, “This ought to be an 
interview. I ought to be ready with twenty probing 
questions. If I have another whisky I shan’t remember 
the answers in the morning unless I write them down. 
I can’t very well whip out a pencil and pad. And how 
can I convey admiration to someone I barely know with- 
out sounding exaggerated?” I need not have worried. Miss 
Plowright is far from being among those actresses who 
feed on critical incense as bees feed on honey. Scunthorpe 
—a sensible town in the sensible Midlands—has left its 
mark. She tucked up her toes on the sofa, and adjusted 
her eyes to exactly the right size for a cozy evening’s talk. 

A very successful young star can never live for long in 
the present. It is the future that counts, not only in the 
light of ambition but of inner need. Naturally, Joan 
Plowright is inundated with suggestions and manuscripts 
and offers. All she has to do is to choose—the most won- 
derful of all states for an actor. But what is she to choose? 
Shall she stick to the kind of theatre that has made her 


reputation: to plays, that is, by Ionesco, N. F. Simpson, 
Osborne, Wesker? Or shall she revert to her point of 
departure and launch herself, with her greatly enhanced 
reputation, into the classical repertory? It is not an easy 
decision, for upon what happens to her in the next fey 
years her future largely depends. 

She will not rest on her laurels, whatever she chooses 
to do. For one of the most reassuring things about Joay 
Plowright is her evident vitality. It is a long time, f 
instance, since she took a holiday. She remarked on th 
in the tone of one who never really expected to tal 
a holiday but remembered that holidays were use 
blanks in time, which can be filled by chasing new ide 
and taking from life fresh strength to be transmuted ig 
art. 

All the same, she will not be so easy to cast. For, wh 
you come to think of it, there are not so many plays th 
can accommodate a star whose main assets are piquar 
and intelligence. She has not, or not yet, the weight f 
tragedy. I do not see her in Rosmersholm, and still lessi 
the Elizabethan tragic theatre. On the other hand, 
is too alert for the part of the innocent heroine. I ¢ 
imagine Shaw in his prime finding precisely the role 
her: indeed, she could be an outstanding Saint Joan, 
suspect, for she has the right mixture of fire and simplicit 

She clearly possesses the gift of getting on with peop 
After an hour or two in her company I felt as though 
had known one another for years. I should expect her 
excite the imagination of the new generation of play 
wrights who have been making their own reputation o 
currently with hers. Why should they not provide } 
with the vehicle she needs—especially if she returns fre 
time to time to the discipline of a classic comedy? 

She would be the first to agree that some such di 
pline is necessary. For it is a perilous thing to be 
accomplished actress with a mobile mouth, a cute ne 
and a keen sense of humor. Perilous, because it can easi 
lead to a limitation of scope. Of all qualities, versati ity 
is one of the most unsettling. Its possessor knows that 
would be a sad waste to spend a lifetime polishing ¢ 
single facet, while all the worid conspires to hide the rest 
of the prism. Thus, the late Yvonne Arnaud—by natu 
a highly accomplished comedienne—was kept to playit 
the same part for decade after decade on the Londd 
stage. Joan Plowright is clearly determined that nothit 
like that shall happen to her. 

Where she is likely to score is in her gift for catch 
the character of a new theatre world. There are plent 
of actresses who can manage the kind of comedy nd 
mercifully allowed to die a natural death: the comedy ¢ 
white flannels, cocktails, cucumber sandwiches, and lo 
on a terrace plentifully hung with canvas Wistaria. 
there are very few who can depict the heroines of Roe 
or A Taste of Honey. It is those heroines, however, 
have become typical of a new spirit in the theatre. They) 
symbolize a world that is only now becoming aware of 
what the theatre has to offer: an [continued on page 4 





Coffeehouses are off off-Broadway, but they are much in the news (theatrical and legal), 
and a source of new hope for adventurous players, playwrights and playgoers alike 


Café Cino in Greenwich Village: Tennessee Williams’ “Mooney’s Kid Don't Cry,” with Kay Buchanan, Fred Willard. 








Fresh Grounds for Theatre 


by Henry Hewes 














As if New York drama critics were not already stretch- 
ing thin their readers’ indulgence (to say nothing of 
their own talents) by covering so many off-Broadway pro- 
ductions in addition to the Broadway schedule, the 1960- 
61 season is now presenting a third category for their at- 
tention. It is something called sities theatre, and at 
the moment this theatrical brush fire is contained within 
a few Greenwich Village blocks. There, in way-out es- 
présso palaces where ghoulish-looking girls serve exot- 
ically spiced coffee at exotically spiced prices, owners 
with nothing to lose are giving house room to productions 
by unproven writers wan performers. 

Though at first glance this might seem just a commer- 
cial device that permits the owner to tack on a cover 
charge with no outlay of money on his part, there is some 
evidence that the motive is not completely mercenary. If 
it were, these coffeehouse theatres would quickly degen- 
erate into the sort of tourist traps that presents folk sing- 
ers, beatnik poets, and other eccentrics for curiosity 
seekers from out of town. Actually, the coffeehouse audi- 
ence tends to be pretty much the same as the regular 
audience for off-Broadway theatre. That is, it is made up 
largely of young, intelligent New Yorkers who are willing 
to risk half as much as they might have to pay for an off- 
Broadway show in the hope of finding something fresh 
and away from proven formulas. As one of them re- 
marked, “‘coffeehouse 
theatre is the only thea- 
tre that is almost always 
better than you expected 
it to be.” 

This new phenomenon 
first began to percolate 
last June at a coffee- 
house called Phase 2, 
which was established 
for the specific purpose 
of presenting dramatic 
and revue material at 
negligible cost. The own- 
er, David Gordon, re- 
ceived his essential reve- 
nue from sales of refreshment and from the cover charges. 
And the performers were rewarded with whatever could 
be collected by passing the hat after each show, which 
turned out to be pitifully small (less than $15 a week per 
artist). However, the financial remuneration was regard- 
ed as a secondary benefit by the actors; they felt that 
they were receiving an opportunity to be seen by entre- 
preneurs who might employ them professionally in the 
future. One development, early in Phase 2’s history, indi- 
cates the role of the coffeehouse as a showcase. Julius 
Monk, manager of the cabaret Upstairs at the Downstairs, 
visited the Phase 2 production called New Phases of 
1960. He liked it well enough to purchase two of its 
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numbers, and to commission still more material from th 
show’s writers. 

Other coffeehouses followed suit. The Café Cino, Cog. 
n-Bull, Harlequin Café Playhouse, Café Manzini, Ca 
Roué, Shubert Alley, Café Intermezzo and Take 3 all fg 
gan to present plays or revues. Of these, Take 3 has ha 
the greatest success. Lynn Elson’s production of Alfte) 
Jarry’s famous avant-garde play King Ubu drew congif 
erable attention when it was unveiled there, and ing 
subsequent life at the Harlequin. Then, with its next 
duction, a revue titled Stewed Prunes, Take 3 came 
with the most distinguished and original work to be segy 
anywhere in town during the first half of the 1960-6] 
season. 

Stewed Prunes grew out of improvisations by thre 
young performers who had 
attended Emerson College 
together. Under Tullio Gar. 
zone’s direction, MacIntyre 
Dixon, Lynda Segal and 
Richard Libertini, attired 
in house-painter’s overalls, 
presented a series of 
sketches that mocked the 
conventional sentimentali- 
ties of our day in wild 


fashion. These included a 


Coffeehouses brighten 
the Village scene by 
night. Lert: The Prem- 
ise, the most successful 
—and professional. 
ABOVE: Phase 2, the 
pioneer in this pioneer- 
ing field. ricut: The 
Cock-n-Bull and Take 3. 


hilarious little play in which an undauntable panhandler, 
faced with an immovable bartender, carries his quest to 
the logical extremes of his illogical position, and a spoof” 
of Ingmar Bergman films in which the poetically hooded 
symbol of death is thwarted completely by the die-hard | 
determination of a ridiculous victim. The sketches were} 
interspersed with short gems. One was a choked-up an- 
nouncement: “There will be no performance of The Red 
Shoes tonight.” There was also a nauseatingly vapid sing- 
er whose solo was interrupted repeatedly by the noise of 
retching in the wings. The production, which might be 
called coffeehouse theatre’s answer to La Plume de Ma” 
Tante, was moved to Circle in the Square for midnight — 
showings, and then to Jim Paul Eiler’s The Showplace, @ 
cabaret, which a couple of years before had presented — 
the material that eventually grew into the off- Broadway © 
hit Little Mary Sunshine. 

Then last fall, Theodore Flicker who had produced 
cabaret theatre in St. Louis and [continued on page 22] 








ABOVE: “Four by Night,” 

a revue, was the fare 
recently at Take 3. 

ricHT: Theodore J. Flicker, 
Premise director. 

geLow: Improvisation (“Instant 
Theatre”) at The Premise. 





Wott! 


ABOVE: “The Yellow Season,” 
a serious work 

in which a new playwright, 
John Menken, deals 
alternately with hope and 
despair, had its premiére 


at Café Manzini in February. 








Another view of “The Yellow Season.” Café Manzini has been purveying theatre for about six months. 


[continued from page 20] Chicago, and brought some of 
it to Broadway two seasons ago as a musical called The 
Nervous Set, opened a professional off-Broadway coffee- 
house theatre at 154 Bleecker Street. Mr. Flicker named 
it The Premise, and hired four experienced actors (Tom 
Aldredge, Joan Darling, George Segal, and Dolores Wel- 
ber), whom he paid more than the present off-Broadway 
minimum of $45 a week. The owner-producer also serves 
as master of ceremonies in a program that he labels “In- 
stant Theatre.” 
subjects; Flicker adds actors, and serves the mixture in 


The audience is requested to suggest 


the form of improvised sketches. Since this prescription— 
a sort of poor man’s Nichols and May—often leads to 
something less than a masterpiece, it is essential that the 
audience approach the proceedings in a party spirit, rath- 
er than in a critical one. Mr. Flicker encourages the 
proper frame of mind by keeping the costs of refresh- 
ment down. He figures that a 50-cent cup of coffee 
doesn’t induce the sort of fancy expectations in his cus- 
tomers that they might have if they were paying $1.50 
for a jigger of whisky. Furthermore, he avoids the prob- 
lem of inebriated hecklers. 

Though the foregoing may suggest that coffeehouse 
theatre is a great success, it has actually had very rough 


going. For one thing, all the coffeehouses offering more 
or less formal entertainment have been served summonses 
for allegedly operating as cabarets without having cabaret 
licenses. The outcome of this legal maneuver will depend 
upon the result of still another: the present New York 
Supreme Court action, on the coffeehouses’ behalf, which 
is testing the constitutionality of police supervision over 
cabaret employees. However, the worst that can happen 
to the coffeehouses, in the event the suit is decided 
against them, is that each will be required to pay $150 
a year for a cabaret license, and the performers will have 
to obtain cabaret cards that will set them back $2 apiece. 
(A less tangible, but highly onerous, by-product of the 
loss of the present case, according to David Gordon of 
Phase 2, would be the police registration of performers, 
and all that that involves. The Supreme Court action, he 
pointed out, also involves a secondary matter: whether 
the coffeehouses—which do not serve alcoholic drinks- 
are subject to the rules affecting cabarets. ) 

Another stumbling block is the matter of the coffee- 
house producers’ relationship with the actors’ union, Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association. Equity refuses to permit its 


members to work in the coffeehouses unless prevailing 
conditions (including minimum [continued on page 72] 
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All photographs by Carl Perutz 


at 
home 
with 
the 
‘Lunts’ 


One of the funniest scenes in “Show Girl,” the revue that 
brought Carol Channing back to Broadway this season, 
ably assisted by Jules Munshin, is the sketch “Theatre 
Piece,” which contains the song “At the Lunt and Fon- 
tanne.” As the Lunts, Lynn and Alfred, Miss Channing 
and Mr. Munshin talk not about their careers but about 
the beautiful theatre on West 46th Street named in their 
honor. Their impersonation of the two stars is a delight, 
due in no small measure to the fact that Lynn Fontanne 
herself coached them. On these pages Miss Channing 
and Mr. Munshin are photographed by Carl Perutz in 
some of the action, to the accompanying dialogue and 
lyrics by Charles Gaynor, who contributed most of the 
material (words and music, too) for the show. 


ALFRED and LYNN sitting in one of the divans at the 
You-Know-What Theatre. LyNN is looking about— 

up and down rapturously. ALFRED is busy trying to 
brush off a spot of dirt on the arm of the chair. 

LYNN: Oh Alfred, it is lovely, isn’t it? And to think that 
it’s ours—all ours. 

ALFRED (He has wet his handkerchief with his tongue 
and is trying to rub out the spot on the chair): Hmm? 
LYNN: I said, isn’t it a lovely theatre? 

ALFRED: Yes. Lynn, look at this. Just look at this spot. 
(Smelling his handkerchief) Chocolate, filthy, cheap 
chocolate. What kind of an oaf—what manner of peasant 
is it that sits on one of your best divans swilling filthy 
cheap chocolate? I ask you. 

LYNN: It’s a benefit, darling. It’s always a benefit. 
Never mind, we'll take care of it Monday. 

ALFRED: We have enough to do Mondays without 
taking care of this wanton, unmitigated, destructive 

act of vandalism. 

LYNN: Please, darling, they're watching us. Smile. 

(He does so, half-heartedly.) That’s better. Now tell 
me, who is playing tonight? 

ALFRED: The Sound of Music by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. 

LYNN: Darling, I didn’t ask what was playing. I simply 
asked who was playing. 








ALFRED (Irritated): Really, Lynn. Mary Martin. 
LYNN: That’s more like it, darling. A simple question 
calls for a simple answer. Mary Martin! Ah yes. A ye 
clever little girl. I shall never forget her singing 

“My Heart Belongs to Daddy” to Ezio Pinza. It moved 
me. Ah, that was a performance. 

ALFRED: Yes, wasn’t she marvelous? 

LYNN: I wasn't speaking of the little Martin girl. 

I was speaking of Ezio Pinza. 

ALFRED: Oh. (Grudgingly) Yes, he was good, very 
good indeed. (Pause) You know, Lynnie, I’ve often 
thought I'd like to have had a go at that South Pacifie 
part myself. I would have taken a different approach 
naturally. 

LYNN: Naturally, my love. Go on. 

ALFRED: Yes, I rather wish I'd done it. For instance, 
take the song “Some Enchanted Evening.” I always fel 
it slowed the show down a bit. 

LYNN: It would have, darling, if you'd done it. 

It would have. 

ALFRED: Now Lynn, that is not very kind. In fact if 
quite uncalled for. You've been on edge the whole 
evening. What's got into you? 

LYNN (Softly): Stop projecting, darling. They're wateh- 
ing us. (Through her teeth) Yl tell you what's got into 
me. Too much of your home cooking’s got into me. 
ALFRED (Sotto voce): Smile, Lynn. There’s Helen Hayes 
coming down the aisle. (Calling) Helen darling, how 
ARE you. So sweet of you to come. Thank you, dear, 
we love YOURS too. 

LYNN (Still angry): Her WHAT? 

ALFRED: Her theatre, of course. Too much of my home 
cooking indeed! What's bothering you is the publicity 
I get on my cooking. You resent it. 

LYNN: What I resent, my darling husband, is the wash- 
ing up. You do the cooking and I do the dishes. That's the 
story of my life. Oh, there’s Kit Cornell—over there 
in the box. (Waving) Kit darling, you look divine. We 
understand you're theatre hunting. Yes, we adore this 
one. Just what we've wanted for years. Not too large 
and not too small. No, it isn’t too hard to keep clean 
when you get used to it. Alfred does the downstairs and 
I do the upstairs—every Monday morning. It’s a whole 
day’s work and we're exhausted by dinnertime. But 
it's WORTH it. You'll find out when you get yours. 
ALFRED: There aren’t many left, you know. Tell Guthrie 
to keep looking in the New York Times. 

LYNN: And there’s a little man named Zeckendorf— 
ALFRED (Interrupting): Never mind, Lynn. Don't 
tell her everything. (Looking right) Good heavens, 
isn’t that Brooks Atkinson over there? 

LYNN: Darling, it is. What on earth could he be 
doing here? 

ALFRED: Probably going to write a review of the theatre. 
































































Dialogue and lyrics of “At the Lunt and Fontanne” © 1961 by 
Frank Music Corp., 119 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y, 
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LYNN: Oh Alfred, no. He mustn't. I didn’t get those fresh 
curtains up in the ladies’ room. What are we going to do? 
ALFRED: Shh, he’s looking straight at us. (In surprise) 
Why, how do you do, Mr. Atkinson. You—er—know 

my wife? 

LYNN: Of course he does. Mr. Atkinson and I have 
been pen pals for years. Welcome to our little theatre, 
Mr. Atkinson. 

ALFRED: By the way, Mr. A., may I suggest that you try 
the orange drink at intermission. You’ ll find it a little dif- 
ferent from the usual Broadw ay slop. I make it myself— 
from an old family recipe. I call it “Idiot’s Delight.” 
LYNN: Dear Mr. Atkinson, we can't wait to see your 
theatre. We hear it’s lovely, glorious, deeply moving, 
alternately human and sublime, and should be open 

for years without end. (Pause) Why thank you, 

Mr. Atkinson, we’d adore to go. Any night next week. 
ALFRED (Whispering) : Except Monday. 

LYNN: Except a Monday—we’re exhausted on Monday 
nights. Oh, you are, too? You mean—? Oh what a 
coincidence. (To ALFRED) Darling, Mr. Atkinson 
cleans his theatre on Monday, too. 

ALFRED: But of course, dear. Everybody does— 

except Mr. Shubert. (Waving) Goodbye, Mr. A., we'll 
pop over to your place on Tuesday. (Rising) Hurry, 
Lynn, let’s go outside. 

LYNN: But Alfred, the play is just about to start. 
ALFRED: I know it is, darling, but you and I have a 
duty to the theatre. Remember? 

LYNN (Rising): How could I ever forget? Come, my love. 
ALFRED: I'll give the lobby a quick runover, and you 
tidy up the lounge. 

LYNN: Oh, Alfred, isn’t the theatre a lovely thing— 
when it’s clean? 

(They sing “At the Lunt and Fontanne”) : 

BOTH: At the Lunt and Fontanne, 

At the Lunt and Fontanne, 

We're keeping things spic, 

And we're keeping things span. 

LYNN: People drop programs 

And tissue and twine. 

ALFRED: I once found an object 

I couldn't define. 

LYNN: A playhouse that’s dirty 

Will get a bad name. 

ALFRED: And who wants to play in 

A house of ill fame? 

BOTH: We even stop pigeons 

As much as we can, 

From a stunt 

Done in front, 

Done in front 

Of the Lunt and Fontanne. 

Get away, get away, 

Get away, get away 

From the front 

Of the Lunt and Fontanne! 

















Precepts by Pirandello 


The author of our play of the month, ‘The Rules of the 


Game, sets down some mavims, this time for playwrights 


Culver 


The following excerpts, translated by Frances Keene, 
have been taken from the latest volume of Pirandello’s 
collected works, Opere di Pirandello, edited by Manlio 
lo Vecchio-Musti, © Mondadori, Milan, 1960. They ap- 
pear in Volume VI, Saggi, Poesie e Scritti Varii (Essavs, 
Poetry and Various Writings ). On the pages just ahead is 
the first presentation in this country of the complete text 
of Pirandello’s play The Rules of the Game (II gidco delle 
parti), adapted by William Murray, which had its 
premicre this season off Broadway. This work was written 
shortly after World War I, and like his more famous plays 
(Six Characters in Search of an Author and Right You 
Are, If You Think You Are), it points up Pirandello’s 
preoccupation with the illusionary nature of truth and 
reality.—Eb. 


The Right Word 

For characters to leap living and autonomous from the 
page, the dramatist must find the words that are the exact 
spoken expression of the action, those living words that 
move [and are] the immediate, unique expression inborn 


in each act, the expression appropriate to the partigy 
character in the given situation—and which could be 
other. Such words and expressions are not made up 
are born when an author is truly at one with the cha 
ter to the extent of feeling this creature as he feels hi 
self, willing it to exist as he wills his own existence, , 
How [fully] the author must identify with his 
acter in order to create a living work! He must feel it 
he feels himself, will it to be as he wills himself—and¢ 
actor should not, if possible, do less. 


Author and Actor 


Let us take a look at the actor. f 

Life’s daily, material reality limits things, and hum 
beings and their actions; it blocks them, deforms the 
In the world of reality, the actions that place people} 
relief stand out against a background of meaningless 
tingencies and hackneyed detail. A thousand unforesegiy 
obstacles force a detour in man’s actions, warp his pe 
sonality; petty, commonplace woes reduce the hun 
character. 

Art, instead, frees things, and human beings and thei 
actions from these meaningless contingencies, these hack 
neyed details, these vulgar obstacles and petty woes; 

a certain sense, it abstracts character—that is, it throy 
off all that is contrary to the conception of the artist with 
out paying such extraneous matter the least attention, ang 
it concentrates, instead, on all that gives the artist's con 
ception greater force and richness. Thus it creates a wort 
that is not, like nature, without an apparent sense of ordet 
and bristling with contradictions, but one that is, instead 
almost a little world in which all the elements cling to one 
another and all, in turn, co-operate. 

In this sense, the artist idealizes. Not that he mus 
represent types or portray ideas—but he simplifies and 
concentrates. The idea he has of his characters, the emo 
tions that emanate from them, evoke and combine & 
pressive images. Useless details tend to disappear, and 
everything that is implicit in the living logic of the char. 
acter is gathered together and concentrated in the uni 
of a creature who is less real but more true than life. 

Now what does the actor do? He does just the opp 
site. He makes the character the author has created more 
real and less true; that is, he takes from him as much 0& 
the ideal, superior truth as he adds to him in terms 0 
material, commonplace reality. [continued on page 73) 
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Doiores Guazin 


Stage Society presented The Rules of the Game on 
December 19, 1960 at the Gramercy Arts Theatre, New 
York City, with the following cast: 


GUIDO VENANZI — . William Windom 





SILIA GALA 





n Joanna Merlin 
CLARA 





—__Aileen Armstrong 
LEONE GALA_ 





ed we ee 
MARQUIS ALDO MIGLIORITI_____ __— Ronald Rogers 


FIRST DRUNK = . . _D. P. Smith 





SECOND DRUNK 





Chester Doherty 
THIRD DRUNK __Bob Vierengel 
NEIGHBORS __ Mark W. Hershdorfer, Harv Colbourn, 

Sydney Bridgeman, Rosemary Torri 
FILIPPO Alek 





Primrose 





DR. SPIGO. 





Lance Cunard 


BARELLI John Anthony Zee 





Directed by E. W. SWACKHAMER 
Production designed by GORDON MICUNIS 


The action of the play takes place in any large Italian city, 
about 1928. 


act one 
The living room of Silia’s home, late evening. 


act two 


Leone’s combination dining room and studio, late the fol- 
lowing morning. 


act three 
Leone’s house, early the following morning. 


Copyright ©, 1919 by Luigi Pirandello. 
Copyright ©, renewed 1952 by the heirs of Luigi Piran- 
dello. 


American adaptation ©, 1960 by William Murray. 

All rights reserved. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that The Rules of the Game, being fully protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Universal Copyright Convention 
and the Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
including professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, 
lecturing, public reading, radio and television broadcasting, 
and the rights of translation into foreign languages are 
strictly reserved. All inquiries should be addressed to: Mrs. 


Natalia Danesi Murray, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


sia: I’ve never enjoyed 

being a woman. Never. 

cuwo: ‘Not even when you could 
make a man suffer? 

(Act I; William Windom, 

Joanna Merlin) 
































































































































































































































































































































































































act one 


SILIA GALA’S luxuriously furnished 
living room. Evening. 

The French doors leading into the 
dining room are open. GUIDO VENANZI, 
in evening clothes, is standing by the 
dining room table over a large silver 
tray crowded with bottles. st.ta, 
dressed in a provocatively low-cut 
negligee, is in the living room, 
slumped into an easy chair. She is 
absorbed in her own thoughts. 
cuipo: Chartreuse? 

[He waits for her reply, then, when 
she doesn’t answer, continues] 
Anisette? ... Cognac? ... Well 
then, I'll do the honors myself. 
[He pours an anisette, walks over to 
SILIA and offers it to her.] 

Here. 

siti [Ignoring him at first, then 
suddenly reacting with irritation to 
his presence]: Oooft! 

cuwo [He drains the glass and bows 
ironically to her]: And thanks for 
the trouble. I really didn’t want it 
for myself. 

[He returns the glass to the dining 
room, comes back, sits down and 
looks at sttta, who has resumed her 
former attitude.] 

If you’d only tell me what’s the 
matter with you! 

stL1a: Where do you think I am 
right now? Here? 

cuipo: Well, where are you? Some- 
where outside? 

sILia [Very annoyed]: Yes, outside! 
Outside! Anywhere but here! 

cunwo [Softly to himself]: So ’'m 
alone. All right. Then I'll see what I 
can steal. 

[He rises, pretends to look around, 
approaches SsILIA as if unaware of 
her presence, then stops and looks at 
her with astonishment. | 

Oh, look! What’s this? Your body, 
left here, in this chair? Ah, I'll take 
it at once! 

[He starts to embrace her, but she 
leaps to her feet and pushes him 
away. | 

SILIA: Stop it! I said no! No, no, 
and no! 

cuiwo: Back already? Too bad! I 
guess your husband was right when 
he said that what we seek on the 
outside is really within ourselves. 
s1L1A: That’s the fourth or fifth time 


you’ve mentioned my husband this 
evening. 

cuipo: It seems to be the only way 
I can get you to talk to me. 

sitia: No, darling—it just makes 
you even more insufferable. 

cuIpo: Thank you. 

siLia [After a long pause, then com- 
pletely absorbed in her vision]: I 
could see it so clearly! 

cuipo: What? 


sILia: Perhaps I've said it already... 


But it was so clear... all of it... 
that soft faraway smile . . 

cuiwo [Completely confused]: Who? 
stL1a: While she . . . I don’t know 
..- I couldn’t see her hands . . . but 
that must be the way the women do 
it there, while the men are out fish- 
ing. Yes .. . those little islands... 
near Iceland... 

cumwo: You were dreaming about 
Iceland? 
sta: Yes... this way... this way! 
[She waves her fingers, acting out 
her fantasy. A pause, then exploding 
again | 

It has to end! It simply has to end! 
Don’t you understand that it can’t 
go on like this? 

cuipo: Are you talking to me? 
sILiA: I was talking to myself. 
cuipo: Yes, but it was all for my 
benefit, wasn’t it? 

sitia [Annoyed]: Oh, God! You see 
everything in miniature. Even your- 
self. There you are—you, at the 
center of a circumscribed, precisely 
defined little universe! To you, I 
suppose, the word geography means 
only that funny-colored book you 
were made to study as a child. 
cuio [Confused]: Geography? 
sILIA: Remember? With all those 
place names your teacher made you 
learn by heart? 

cuipo: Ah, yes! What a bore that 
was! 

sILIA: But the rivers, the mountains, 
the countries, the islands, the 
continents—they do really exist. Did 
you know that? 

cuiwo: What? Oh, thanks for telling 
me. 

sitta: And while we sit here, in this 
room, those places exist—people 
actually live there. 





cuiwo [The light dawning]: Ah, 
that’s it! You need a change. Darling, 
why don’t we take a trip? 
sILiA: There you are again! You 
and I on a nice little trip . . . Can’t 
you see anything outside of yourself? 
Can’t you imagine something . . . 
something grand? A life entirely 
different? This one has become so 
unbearable, I’m suffocating! 
cuipo: But what kind of life do you 
want, Silia? 
stLia: I don’t know. Any kind! 
Anything but this! Oh, God, for a 
breath, just for a breath of hope, 
something that would let in a little 
air! I tell you that would be enough! 
I could live on that breath of air 
alone, without even running to the 
window to see what’s out there, 
waiting for me! 
cumo: You sound as if you were in 
prison! 
sILiA: I am in prison! 
curio: And who keeps you there? 
sILIA: You... everyone... myself 
... this body of mine. When I 
forget 'm a woman—ah, no, I’m 
never allowed to forget that, not from 
the way you all look at me... at my 
woman’s body. Sometimes, though, 
I actually do forget I am a woman 

. who thinks about that? .. . 
and I look around. And all of a 
sudden I see those great big eyes... 
Oh God, I have to burst out laugh- 
ing every time! And so I say to 
myself, “Well, well, you’re really 
a woman, a woman...” 
cuipo: It seems to me you don’t have 
much to complain about. 
stL1a: No, I suppose not, because ... 
because I’m pleasing . . . But no one 
ever thinks about me, when I don’t 
feel like being a woman. 
cuo [Meaningfully|: Tonight, for 
instance. 
sILIA: I’ve never enjoyed being a 
woman. Never. 
curio: Not even when you could make 
a man suffer? 
stLiA: Ah, yes, I’ve often enjoyed 
that part of it. 
culo: Tonight, for instance. 
sitia [After a pause, then bursting 
out again with renewed anguish]: 
But your real life... the one you 








admit to no one else, not even to 
yourself! 
cuiwo: What are you talking about? 
siLiA: Didn’t you ever discover your- 
self suddenly in a mirror, catch 
yourself unaware so that your own 
image seems strange to you, discon- 
certs you, upsets your whole concept 
of yourself? It’s a moment that 
passes as quickly as it comes—some 
familiar little gesture recalls you to 
yourself ...I don’t know...a 
hand raised to push away a stray 
curl .<. 
cuiwo: Yes? Well? 
siLIA: Don’t you understand? The 
mirror usually reflects only the way 
others see us, the way we are 
expected to behave, forced to behave 
hardly ever what we really are... 
Oh, I can’t stand it any more! 
cuIo [Quietly]: Shall I tell you 
why you're raving like this? 
siti [Turning on him]: Because I 
have to look at you! 
cuino: Thanks. Then you want me 
to go? 
siLiA: Yes, go! Go! 
cuno [Pleading]: But why, Silia? 
SILIA: Because I don’t want you to— 
cumwo [Interrupting]: No, I—why 
do you treat me so badly? 
sIL1A: I don’t tréat you badly. I just 
don’t want you to be seen here too 
often, that’s all. 
cumpo: Too often? I hardly ever come 
here! It’s been over a week since 
the last time, you know that! Time 
passes pretty quickly for you. 
SILIA: Quickly? Every moment is an 
eternity! 
cuIDo: So then I don’t exist in your 
life. 
sIL1A: Oh God, Guido, please... 
cumpo: Every day I waited for you. 
You never let me see you. 
siL1A: What do you expect to see? 
Look at me! 
cuipo: The trouble is, you don’t 
know what you want... and so, 
without knowing what you want, you 
beg for some vague breath of hope, 
a little opening on the future... 
SILIA: Yes, because the way you see 
it, | ought to approach the future 
with a measuring tape in my hands. 
I ought to want exactly so much and 
not an inch more. As if life were a 





nice little house to be furnished 
with just the right little pieces. 
cuiwo: If you enjoy thinking of me 
as a pedant— 

sILIA: Yes, my dear. Every time you 
open your mouth it’s a yawn! 

cuipo: Thank you. 

SILIA: You'd like me to understand 
that I’ve always had everything I’ve 
wanted, and that now I’m raving on 
like this—that’s how you put it— 
because I want the impossible, isn’t 
that so? It’s not sensible. Well, I 
know it. But what can be done about 
it? The impossible is what I want! 
cuIbo: For example? 

SILIA: For example? Well, what have 
I ever had? Can you tell me what I’ve 
ever had to be happy about? 

cumwo: I don’t even mean happiness, 
if nothing can make you happy... 
SILIA: Then what are you talking 
about? 

cuipo: Happiness is a question of 
proportion. I mean, one person is 
happy with so much— 

[He measures it between thumb and 
forefinger. | 

—another has everything and isn’t 
happy. 

sILIA: I have everything? 

cuwo: No...I meant... 

sILiA: Explain yourself. 

cuipo: No, you explain! What more 
could you want? 

sILia [Imitating him]: 1 am rich... 
independent ... free... 

[Changing tone, heatedly | 

But can’t you understand that this 
is his way of revenging himself? 
cuipo: That’s your fault! Because 
you don’t know how to enjoy the 
freedom he gave you— 

SILIA:—the freedom to have you or 
anybody else make love to me.. . 
to stay here or go somewhere else. . . 
to be free, entirely free... But I 
am not free. 

cuipo: You're not? 

siL1A: I mean free to do as I like, as 
if there were no one else! 

cuipo: But who’s stopping you? 
siLiA: He is! I can’t get him out of 
my mind! The expression on his face 
when he gave me my freedom, as if 
it were nothing at all, going off by 
himself like that. And I’m not free, 
I know it. For three years we’ve 








lived like this, and no matter what 
I do, I’m still his slave. See that? 
That’s his chair. Look at it! It sits 
there as if it still belonged to him, 

as if it were a part of him and had 
nothing to do with me! 

cuwo: But this is an obsession 

of yours. ; 

SILIA: The man haunts me! 

cuipo: You never see him. 

SILIA: But he’s here! He’s here! And 
I'll never get rid of him as long as 
I know he exists! Oh God, if he’d 
only die. 

cuipo: Silia, excuse me, but doesn’t 
he still pass by every evening for 
half an hour? 

s1LiA: Not even that. And it was 
agreed that he would come, come to 
see me every evening for half an 
hour! Every evening! 

cuiwo: And, in fact, he does come, 
doesn’t he? He remains downstairs 
and sends the maid up to ask if 
there’s anything new. 

SILIA: That’s not enough. He must 
come up! He must! And he must 
stay here half an hour every evening, 
as agreed. 

cuino: Excuse me, but you said— 
sIL1A: What did I say? Did I contra- 
dict myself? 

cumo: You said the man haunts 
you. 

sitiA: No. I meant that he exists, 
that he’s alive—that’s what haunts 
me! It’s not his physical presence 
... In fact, when he comes up, it’s 
better, because I can see him... He 
comes in, he sits there . . . like any- 
body else, no better and no worse 
than anybody else . . . and I look 
into his eyes . .. Those hateful eyes! 
God! Horrible eyes! Blank and 

at the same time as sharp as 
neédles . .. And the sound of his 
... But at 
least I can rejoice in the bother I’ve 
caused him by making him come 
upstairs, all for nothing! 

cumwo: I don’t believe it. 

SILIA: What don’t you believe? 
cuipo: That anything could bother 
him. 

sit1a: Ah, then you know? That’s 
just it! After he goes, I sit here for 
hours on end, crushed by the idea 
that such a man can exist, that 


voice grates on my nerves 












































































































































































































































































rules of the game 


anyone can be so removed from life 
and yet weigh so heavily on the 
lives of others. He looks down on 
everybody—like a famous chef over 
his delicacies, ladies and gentle- 
men—looks down and understands 
everything, every little thing, every 
movement, every gesture. He anti- 
cipates everything you are about to 
do and so deprives you of the pleas- 
ure of doing it. The man has par- 
alyzed me! I’m continually obsessed 
with one idea—how to get rid of 
him, to destroy him! Not only for 
my sake, but for everybody’s! 
cuipo: Oh, come, come, Silia. 
SILIA: It’s true! I swear it! 

[There is a knock at the door.] 
CLARA: Excuse me... 

sILIA: Yes, Clara? 

CLARA [ Appearing in the entrance]: 
Mr. Gala is downstairs. 

sILiA: Ah, he’s here! 

CLARA: He wants to know if there’s 
anything new. 

sIL1A: Yes. Tell him to come up! 
Tell him to come up! 

CLARA: At once, Madam. 

[CLARA exits. ] 

cuipo: But why tonight, Silia? The 
one evening I’m here? 

SILIA: That’s the best possible rea- 
son. 

cuino: No... please... 

sit1a: Yes! To punish you for hav- 
ing come at all! And now I'll leave 
him to you. I’m going to bed. 
[She starts out.] 

cuiwo [Running to stop her]: No, 
for God’s sake! Are you crazy? 
What will he say? 

sILIA: What do you expect him to 
say? 

cuipo: No... listen... it’s late... 
sit1a: So much the better. 

cuiwo: No, no, Silia! You’re just 
trying to test him. It’s madness! 
sitia [Wrenching free of him]: I 
don’t want to see him! 

cuiwo: Neither do I, for God’s sake! 
s1LiA: You talk to him! 

cuipo: Oh, no, thank you! He’s not 
going to find me here! 

[SILIA exits to her room as GUIDO 
runs into the dining room, closing 
the French doors behind him.] 
LEONE [Offstage|: May I come in? 








[He opens the door and sticks his 
head in.) 

Excuse me, may I— 

[He sees the room is empty. |] 

OR ee 

[He looks around. | 

Well, well... 

[He immediately erases the expres- 
sion of surprise from his features, 
takes his watch out of his pocket, 
looks at it, then walks over to the 
fireplace and adjusts the hands of 
the clock on the mantelpiece, which 
promptly rings twice. He puts his 
watch back down, calmly and im- 
passively prepared to wait out the 
time agreed upon. After a brief 
pause, there is the sound of a whis- 
pered argument from behind the 
French doors: sitta is forcing GUIDO 
to come out of hiding. LEONE does 


not even turn to look in that direction 


and, after a moment or two, one of 
the doors opens and Guiwo appears. | 
cuiwo: Oh, Leone . . . I just 
dropped in for a little glass of 
chartreuse. 

LEONE: At ten-thirty? 

cuiwo: Yes... As a matter of fact, 
I was on my way out when— 
LEONE: That isn’t what I meant. 
What kind of chartreuse, green or 
yellow? 

cuiwo: |. ..I don’t remember .. . 
Green, I think. 

LEONE: At about two o’clock you'll 
dream you are chewing on a dead 
lizard. 

cuiwo [Grimacing]: Chewing on a 
what? 

LEONE: A lizard. It’s the one sure 
effect of drinking liqueurs too late 
after dinner . . . And Silia? 
cuwwo [Embarrassed]: Oh .. . She 
was in there, with me. 

LEONE: And where is she now? 
cumwo: I don’t know. She .. . she 
made me come in when she heard 
you were here. Maybe she'll join 
us. 

LEONE: Is there anything new? 
cuipo: Not as far as I know. 
LEONE: Then why did she make me 
come upstairs? 

cuiwo: I was about to leave when 
the maid said that you .. . I don’t 
know . .. that you were downstairs. 





LEONE: J stop by every evening. 
cuipo: Yes, but . . . I guess she 
wanted you to come up. 

LEONE: Did she say so? 

cuiwo: Yes. Yes, she did. 

LEONE: She’s angry? 

curio: A little. I guess it’s be- 
cause ...I don’t know... It must 
be something about the agreement 
you made when you so tastefully— 
LEONE: Taste had nothing to do 
with it. 

cuipo: I mean, without scandal . . . 
LEONE: Scandal? Why should there 
be a scandal? 

cuio: Well, without going to 
court— 

LEONE: A waste of time. 

cuipo: When you separated without 
quarreling, that’s what I mean. 
LEONE: Why should I quarrel with 
anyone? I’ve always said yes to 
everybody. 

cuipo: That’s true. In fact, it’s an 
enviable quality of yours. But per- 
haps—you'll excuse me for saying 
it—perhaps you go a little too far. 
LEONE: You think so? 

cuiwo: Yes, because, you see, some- 
times you. . 

[He looks at LEONE and stops] 
LEONE: I what? 

cuiwo: You upset people. 

LEONE: That's a good one! I upset 
people? Who, for instance? 

cumipo: You upset them because... 
well, by doing everything others 
do... by doing everything others 
want you to do... I'll bet that if 
your wife said to you, “Let’s 
fight!” ... 

LEONE: I'd answer, “Let’s fight!” 
cumo: So when she said, “Let’s 
separate!” 

LEONE: I said, “All right, let’s 
separate!” 

cumo: You see? Then if your wife 
had shouted, “But this way we can’t 
fight!” 

LEONE: I would have told her, 
“Then, my dear, let’s not fight!” 
cuipo: But don’t you realize this is 
what upsets everybody? You be- 
have as if you weren’t there. I mean, 
it’s all right up to a point, but after 
a while people begin to feel them- 
selves blocked, helpless. Because 








.. . because, after all, you do exist. 
LEONE: That’s right... I exist. 
[Another pause, then sharply] 
Shouldn’t I? 

cuiwo: My God, of course! I didn’t 
say you shouldn’t! 

LEONE: But, my dear Guido, I would 
prefer not to. However, I do my best 
to exist as little as possible, for oth- 
ers as well as myself. The facts are 
to blame, my friend. We are all im- 
prisoned by facts; I was born, I 
exist. Facts. People ought to be a 
little more considerate of my inabil- 
ity to disappear entirely. You see, 
I married her. Or, to be more ac- 
curate, I allowed her to marry me. 
Another fact, another prison! What 
can you do? She immediately be- 
gan to twist and turn, to rant, to 
rage, anything to escape ... and I 
... 1 assure you, Guido, I suffered 
a great deal... Then we hit on this 
solution. I left her everything, tak- 
ing only my books and my kitchen 
utensils—the things I absolutely 
can’t do without. But I know it’s 
useless. The part assigned to me by 
another indestructible fact remains: 
I am the husband. Everybody also 
ought to bear that in mind. Oh, 
well! You know how the blind are, 
my friend? 

cuino: The blind? 

LEONE: They can never stand next 
to anything. Tell a blind man grop- 
ing for something that he’s stand- 
ing next to it, he'll immediately 
turn and bump into it. And that’s 
how it is with her—never beside 
you, always against. 

[A pause. He looks toward the 
French doors.] 

I guess she doesn’t want to come 
in. 

[He takes his watch out, sees that 
his half-hour is not yet up and re- 
places it.] 

You don’t know if there was any- 
thing she wanted to tell me? 
cuino: No, I don’t think there was 
anything. 

LEONE: Then this whim for... 
[He makes a gesture indicating “the 
two of us.” ] 


cuiwo [Not understanding]: For what? 


LEONE: This business of throwing 





the two of us together, face to face. 
cumwo: Maybe she thinks that I’ve— 
LEONE: —already gone? 

[He shakes his finger.] 

She’d come in. 

cuipo [Starting to go]: Oh, then 
ru— 

LEONE [/mmediately stopping him]: 
No, please. I'll be gone in a mo- 
ment. If there wasn’t anything she 
wanted to tell me... 

[A pause, then he gets up. | 

Ah, it’s a sad thing, my friend, to 
have understood the game. 

cuipo: What game? 

LEONE: Any game. This one, for in- 
stance. The whole thing. The game 
of life. 

cuipo: You understand it? 

LEONE: For some time now. And 
also the way to win it. 

cuivo: I wish I knew the answer! 
LEONE: Ah, Guido, there’s no way 
out for you. To win the game you 
have to know how to defend your- 
self. But a certain kind of defense 
... Let’s call it a desperate one, 
something you probably couldn’t 
understand. 

cuipo: What do you mean by des- 
perate? Ferocious? 

LEONE: No, no. Desperate in the 
most profound sense, an emotion 
stripped of even the lingering trace 
of bitterness. 

cuipo: But what sort of defense? 
LEONE:-The strongest, the most un- 
shakable. You must give up all 
hope, because only the absence of 
hope makes it impossible for you 
to compromise. 

cuipo: I don’t understand. You call 
that a defense? What are you de- 
fending, if that’s how you feel about 
things? 

[LEONE glances at him darkly, then 
reassumes his serene expression. ] 
LEONE: Nothing, if you succeed, as 
I did, in draining yourself of every 
emotion. You must defend yourself 
from others and above all from 
yourself, from the pain which life 
inevitably inflicts on everyone, the 
pain I suffered for her . 
[Indicating the French doors be- 
hind which sit1a is hiding.] 

... the pain I cause her even now, 





the pain you cause me— 
cuipo: I? 
LEONE: Of course. Inevitably. 
[Peering into his eyes] 

Do you think you don’t? 
cuio: Well... 
know... 

LEONE: Oh, even without knowing it, 
my friend. You eat meat, don’t you? 
Who provides it for you? A chicken 
or a calf—a living, breathing ani- 
mal. No, we make each other suffer 
all the time and nothing can be 
done about it. That’s the way life 
is. You have to drain yourself of 
it. 

cuipo: Fine! And what’s left? 
LEONE: The pleasure, not of liv- 
ing for yourself, but of seeing how 
others live; not of acting for your- 
self, but of watching yourself in ac- 
tion—for those few years you’re 
forced to exist. 

cuipo: I’m sorry, but that’s not 
enough. 


not as far as I 


LEONE: True, but there is one mar- 
velous compensation: the play of 
the intellect that clarifies the chaos 
of your passions, that outlines clear- 
ly and precisely all that moves with- 
in you so tumultuously. You under- 
stand, however, that it would be 
very dangerous to enjoy this lucid 
and tranquil emptiness you make 
within yourself because, among 
other things, you run the risk of 
soaring too high among the clouds, 
like a balloon, unless you place with- 
in yourself, with artistry and per- 
fect skill, the exact counterweight. 
cuipo: Ah! That’s why you like to 
eat so much! 

LEONE: That’s the way I keep my 
balance. You have to remain always 
on your feet, like those strange toys 
which, no matter how you push 
them, always bounce back upright. 
That’s all we are, believe me. But 
you have to know how to do it, 
how to empty yourself and find 
your counterweight. Otherwise, you 
risk being caught in some particu- 
larly ludicrous position. In other 
words, my friend, the secret of liv- 
ing is to find a pivot, the pivot of 
a concept on which you can make 
your stand. 











rules of the game 


cuipo: Oh, no, no! Thanks a lot, 
but that’s not for me. And it’s not 
so easy. 

LEONE: True. You can’t buy con- 
cepts in wholesale lots. You have 
to work them out yourself, one to 
suit every occasion. And they have 
to be good ones or when fate takes 
you violently unawares, they'll blow 
up in your face. 

cuipo: Oh, but the things that can 
happen to you in life, Leone! 
LEONE: I know. That’s why I like to 
cook and eat well. A good meal is 
a great concept. And, after all, fate 
never—but you mustn’t worry too 
much about what life can do to 
you, Guido. After all, what can 
happen? 

culo: All sorts of things. Terrible 
things. 

LEONE: Yes, but it depends on how 
you cope with them. That’s what I 
was telling you. You have to be 
alert and keep your emotions under 
control. Then you can immediately 
seize the event, understand it and 
play with it. Look, it’s as if some- 
one suddenly threw an egg at you. 
cuipo: An egg? 

LEONE: Yes. 

cuipo: How about a bullet? 
LEONE: Then the game is over. 


There’s no sense even talking about it. 


cuiwo: But why an egg? 

LEONE: Just another way of putting 
it. If you aren’t ready for it, it will 
either hit you or you'll drop it. In 
either case, it will probably splatter 
all over you. But if you’re ready for 
it, you catch it, punch a hole in 
each end and suck it out. Then 
what are you left with? 

cuipo: An empty shell. 

LEONE: That’s it! That’s the con- 
cept! You can play with the shell, 
bounce it from one hand to another, 
throw it up into the air and catch 
it, then—wham!—you crush it in 
your hands and throw it away! 
[There is a burst of laughter from 
behind the half-open door where 
sILia is hiding. ] 

sitia [From the dining room]: I'm 
not an empty shell in your hands! 
[LEONE whirls and goes right up to 
the French doors. } 


LEONE: Oh, no, Silia! The next time 
you throw yourself at me, I'll catch 
you, punch a hole in each end and 
suck you up! 

[No sooner has he spoken than 
SILIA, without showing herself, 
slams the open half of the door in 
his face. LEONE stands there a mo- 
ment, shaking his head, then turns 
back to cuipo.] 

It’s a great loss to me, Guido. Liv- 
ing with her was an extraordinary 
experience. I miss it. 

[Indicating sIL1a in the next room] 
She was always unhappy, because 
she was so full of life. Not just one 
life, but many of them. But no mat- 
ter what she tried, she never learned 
to keep her balance. She can never 
be happy, either alone or with any- 
one else. 

[cuipo, absorbed in his own prob- 
lem, shakes his head sadly. | 

You agree? 

cuiwo [Starting]: What? Oh, yes. 
Yes, you’re absolutely right. 
LEONE: But you have no idea what 
riches are within her. She has cer- 
tain qualities you’d never even sus- 
pect, not because they don’t exist, 
but because you ignore them, be- 
cause you only see her the way she 
seems to you. Would you believe, 
for example, that sometimes she 
sings to herself? Yes, it’s true. 
Some mornings I'd hear her voice 
going from room to room—a nice, 
shaky little voice, almost like a 
child’s. She’s another person then, 
someone else entirely, and she 
doesn’t even realize it. When she 


forgets herself like that, she’s a child, 


a baby. And then sometimes she'll 
be dreaming about something, her 
eyes focused on some bright distant 
place, her fingers toying absently 
with the little curls on the back of 
her neck. Can you tell me who she 
is then? Someone else, someone she 
doesn’t know, someone who can 
never exist. Say to her, “That's the 
way I want you, that’s the way you 
ought to be.” She'll ask you, “How 
is that?” “The way you were just 
now.” “How was I?” “You were 
singing.” “I was singing?” “Yes, 
and playing with your hair, like 


this...” She doesn’t know; she'd 
deny it. She wouldn’t recognize her- 
self at all in what you saw because 
you can only see her through your 
own eyes, not hers. It’s really too 
bad, my friend. This sweet and 
lovely potential within her, wasted. 
[There is a long, sad pause, then 
the clock on the mantelpiece strikes 
the hour. 

Ah, eleven o'clock. Say goodbye to 
her for me. 

[He hurries toward the exit.] 

sILiA [Quickly opening the French 
doors|: No, wait! Wait a moment! 
LEONE: Oh, no! My half-hour is up. 
sILIA: I wanted to give you this! 
[ Laughing, she tosses him an empty 
egg shell.] 

LEONE: Ah, but I didn’t suck this 
one. Here . . 

[Walking quickly over to cuivo] 
... let’s give it to him! 

[GUIDO automatically takes the shell 
and stands there as LEONE exits 
laughing. ] 

siLia: Why doesn’t someone kill 
him?! 

cumo: By God, I’m going to bounce 
this off his head! 

[He runs toward the window. | 
sitiA [Laughing]: Yes, yes! Give 
it to me! I'll do it! I'll do it! 
[sta snatches the shell from 
GUIDO. | 

cuiwo: Do you think you can? 
sitia: Yes. From here. 

[She leans out the window to look, 
alert and ready to throw down the 
egg shell. | 

... As he steps out the door... 
cuiwo [Behind her]: Careful .. . 
careful now ... 

[stL1A throws the egg and immedi- 
ately steps back with a cry.) 
sitia: Oh, God! 

cumio: What happened? 

sitia: My God! 

curio: You hit someone else? 
sia: Yes. A gust of air caught it. 
cuiwo: Of course. It was too light. 
You should have let me do it. 
SILIA: They’re coming up! 

cuio: Who? 

SILIA: There was a group of four 
men .. . standing near the door 
.. . As he went out, they came in 














. . . Perhaps they live here. 
cuipo: Well, what does it matter? 
{ Taking advantage of her dismay, 
he takes her in his arms.] 
stL1A: I think it hit one of them. 
cumo: What could it do to him? 
An empty shell? Forget about it. 
[Remembering now what Leone 
said, GUIDO seizes her passionately. | 
Oh, darling, you’re such a little 
baby! 

sILIA: What? 

cuipo: Yes, that’s how I want you! 
That’s how you’ve got to be! 
sitiA [Bursts out laughing]: That’s 
what he said! 

cunwo [Not put off, but with in- 
creasing passion, wanting her more 
and more]: Yes, but it’s true! It’s 
true! Can’t you see that in you 
there’s a wild, adorable little child? 
siL1A [Raising her hands as if to 
scratch him]: I’m a tiger! 

cumwo [Still holding her]: For him, 
yes. But I want you this way... 
a little baby ... 

sitta [Teasingly|: Then kill him 
for me! 

cuino: Oh, go on! You don’t know 
what you’re saying. 

siLiA [Childishly]: If I'm going to 
be a naughty little girl, I can ask 
for anything I want. 

cuio [Falling in with her joke]: 
Because he’s the big bad giant? 
sIL1A: Yes, and I’m so scared of 
him. Will you kill him for me? 
Please? 

cuwo: Yes, yes, Pll kill him for 
you, but first let’s— 

siLia [Trying to break away]: No, 
Guido, please... 

culo [Swept away]: Can’t you feel 
how I want you? All I have to do 
is touch you! 

stuia [Languidly]: I said no... 
cuio [Dragging her toward the 
bedroom]: Yes, yes! Come on, 
Silia! I can’t leave you now! 
sttt1A: No! Please! Let me alone! 
cuino: Let you alone? No. I can’t 
leave you! 

sitiA: You know I don’t want to. 
Not here. There’s the maid. . . 
[There’s a knock at the door.| 
You see? 

cuino [Pushing her toward the 





door]: Go and tell her not to come 
in. I'll wait for you in there... 
[Exiting quickly] 

. and hurry! 
[He goes into the bedroom, closing 
the door behind him. st.1a starts 
out when suddenly cLARA’s voice is 
heard.| 
CLARA [Shouting]: Take your hands 
off me! Get out! She’s not here! 
[The door is pushed open and four 
MEN in evening dress, one of them 
the young MARQUIS MIGLIORITI, 
burst in, though ciara is still at- 
tempting to bar the way. They are 
all drunk. | 
MIGLIORITI: Get out of the way, 
stupid! What do you mean she’s 
not here? There she is! 
FIRST DRUNK: Pepita darling! 
SECOND DRUNK: Viva |’Espana! 
THIRD DRUNK: And look at this 
place, gentlemen! C’est charmant! 
stL1A: What is this? Who are they? 
How did they get in? 
CLARA: They forced their way in! 
They’re all drunk! 
MIGLIORITI: What do you mean, 
forced? 
FIRST DRUNK: Drunk? How dare 
you? 
MIGLIORITI: You asked me up! You 
threw me a little present from the 
window! 
SECOND DRUNK: We are four gay ca- 
balleros! 
THIRD DRUNK [Going toward the 
dining room]: How about a little 
something to drink for the nice cus- 
tomers? Ah, c’est tout a fait de- 
licieux! 
sILiA: Oh, God! What do they 
want? 
CLARA: This is a respectable house! 
MIGLIORITI: We know that, Pepita 
darling! 
SILIA: Pepita? 
CLARA: Yes, Madam. The one who 
lives next door. I tried to tell them. 
[st1A bursts out laughing, then 
stops abruptly. A strange light 
comes into her eyes, as if she has 
hit on a truly diabolical idea.] 
sit1A: Ah, yes, gentlemen, of course! 
Pepita! Yes! I am Pepita! 
SECOND DRUNK: Viva I]’Espana! 
sILia: Yes, yes. Now, sit down. Or 





would you rather have a drink in 
there with your friend? 
MIGLIORITI: No. . 
something else! 
[He grabs for her.]| 

sitia [Slipping coyly away]: What 
would you like? 

MicLioriTI: You! I'll drink you! 
sILIA: Not so fast! Wait! In a mo- 
ment. 

SECOND DRUNK: Me too, Pepita! 
sILia [Defending herself]: You too? 
All right, but—easy now! 

SECOND DRUNK: We'll do it the Span- 
ish way! 

FIRST DRUNK: You go ahead! I'll 
watch! 

SILIA: Easy... 


wks. oe 


easy now... there 
... first sit down... sit down, all 
of you... please... 

[She pushes them aside, then leads 
them to various seats.]| 

Like that. . 
like that... 
[She runs to cLARA and pulls her 
aside. | 

Hurry up! Go get help! The neigh- 
bors... . 

[cLARA nods and runs out.] 
Excuse me a moment. 

[sa goes to the bedroom door 
and locks it to keep cuiwo from 
entering. | 

MicLioriti [Trying to rise]: Oh, if 
you have someone else in there, 
take your time, you know? 

SECOND DRUNK: Yes, yes, we can 
wait. 


. good... there. .. 


FIRST DRUNK: I have no intention 
... but, Pl watch. 

sitta: Now stay there, sit down... 
You gentlemen know exactly what 
you're doing, don’t you? 

ALL THREE: Perfectly! Of course we 
do! That’s right! 

siu1a: And you haven’t any idea 
that this is a respectable house? 
THIRD DRUNK [Returning from the 
dining room|: Oh, oui . . . mais 
. .. N’exagere pas, mon petit chou! 
We want a little fun . Voila 
tout! 

sit1A: But I only entertain my 
friends. If you gentlemen would 
like to be friends .. . 

SECOND DRUNK: What else? 

FIRST DRUNK: Bosom friends! 


















































































































































































































































































































































































rules of the game 


siti: Then tell me who are you. 
SECOND DRUNK: My name’s Coco! 
sitta: No, not like that. 

SECOND DRUNK: But it’s true! I am 
Coco! 

FIRST DRUNK: And I’m Meme! 
sILiA: That isn’t what I meant. 
Your real names. May I see your 
cards? 

SECOND DRUNK: I don’t have one... 
I lost my wallet... 

[To MIGLIORITI] 

Do me a favor. Give her one for me. 
siLiA [To MicLIoRITI]: Yes, please. 
You're the nicest boy here. 
MIGLIORITI [Taking out his wallet]: 
No trouble at all. 

SECOND DRUNK: His card is for all 
of us. Voila! 

MIGLIORITI: There you are, Pepita. 
sit1a: Ah, thank you! That’s very 
nice! So you’re the Marquis Mig- 
lioriti? 

FIRST DRUNK: The little Marquis! 
sILIA [To SECOND DRUNK]: And 
you're Meme? 

SECOND DRUNK: No, Coco. He’s 
Meme. 

[Indicating FIRST DRUNK] 

sILIA: Fine. Coco . . . Meme. And 
you? 

THIRD DRUNK [With exaggerated 
cunning|: Moi... moi... je ne 
sais pas, mon petit chou! 

sIL1A: It doesn’t matter. I only need 
one of you. 

SECOND DRUNK: But we'll all join 
in. We all want you— 

THIRD DRUNK: The Spanish way! 
FIRST DRUNK: I don’t really care. I'll 
watch. But why don’t you dance for 
us, Pepita? With castanets, you 
know? 

SECOND DRUNK: Yes, first a little 
dance, then a little— 

MIGLIORITI: But not all dressed up 
like that! 

THIRD DRUNK: Not dressed at all, 
gentlemen! Take it off! 

SECOND DRUNK [Throwing himself 
on sitiA}: That’s right! Naked! 
Yes! Naked! Naked! 

THE OTHERS [Also attacking her]: 
Naked! Naked! Wonderful! Marvel- 
ous! Yes, naked! 

sILiA [Twisting this way and that, 
finally breaking away]: Not here, 








gentlemen, please! Naked 
yes, but not here! 

THIRD DRUNK: Where then? 
sILiA: Why not in. . 
za? 

MIGLIORITI: The piazza? 

SECOND DRUNK: What do you mean, 
the piazza? 

FIRST DRUNK: Naked in the piazza? 
sILia: Why not? There’s a lovely 
moon and no one else around. You 
should see how I look in the moon- 
light . . . naked. How about in 
front of the statue of the king on 
horseback? The four of you can 
sit there and I'll dance for you. 
And what a dance! And then— 
[At this point CLARA returns with 
the neighbors, three men and two 
women, all shouting at once.] 

THE NEIGHBORS: What is it? What’s 
going on? Who are they? Attacking 
her? Forced their way in? Where 
are they? 


. in the piaz- 


CLARA: There they are! There they 
are! 


sitia: [Suddenly changing her whole 


attitude|: Attacked! Attacked in 
my own home! They forced their 
way in, they tried to rape me! Look 
a. my clothes! God knows what they 
would have done if you hadn’t come! 
SECOND MAN [Trying to shoo the 
drunks out|: Out! Out! 

SECOND WOMAN: Get away from her! 
THIRD MAN: Get out of here! 

FIRST DRUNK: Now, easy! Easy 
there! 

SECOND MAN: Get out! Out! 

FIRST WOMAN: Animals! 
MIGLIORITI: Wait! We have a right 
to be here! 

SECOND DRUNK: This Spanish stuff 
is for sale! 

FIRST WOMAN: Out, out, you drunks! 
SECOND WOMAN: Shame on you! 
THIRD DRUNK: What’s all the noise 
about anyway? 

MIGLIORITI: Sweet Pepita here asked 
us up for a little party and— 
SECOND MAN: Pepita? That’s not 
Pepita! 

FIRST WOMAN: Pepita, indeed! 
That’s Mrs. Gala. 

SECOND WOMAN: Understand? Mrs. 
Leone Gala. 

THE DRUNKS: Mrs. Gala? 


FIRST MAN: That’s right! 
FIRST WOMAN: Shame on you! 
SECOND DRUNK: Well, I see ; 
then we made a mistake . . . We 
apologize. 

SECOND MAN: Out! Get out of here! 
THIRD DRUNK: Doucement, douce- 
ment, s'il vous plait! 

MIGLIORITI: It was all his fault. He 
began to sing Carmen. 

THIRD DRUNK: In honor of Spain. 
FIRST MAN: That’s enough now! Get 
out of here! 

SECOND DRUNK: No. First we have to 
apologize to the lady. 

FIRST MAN: This has gone far 
enough! Out with you! 

MIGLIORITI: Ladies and gentlemen 
.-. Please... all of you... on 
our knees we apologize . . . we beg 
the lady’s pardon. 

[He kneels. 

siL1A: Oh, no! That’s not enough, 
sir! I have your name! And you 
will answer for this outrage you and 
your friends have committed in 
my house! 

MIGLIORITI: But if we apologize— 
s1Lia: I don’t accept your apology 
and I won't listen to your excuses! ! 
MIGLIORITI [Rising]: Very well. You 
have my card. I’m at your disposal. 
sILia: Get out! Get out of my house 
this minute! 

[The four drunks make a last effort 
to exit gracefully, but they are 
chased out by the neighbors and 
shown the door by cuara.]| 

[To the neighbors] 

Thank you very much for coming 
and I’m so sorry to have disturbed 
you. 

SECOND MAN: Not at all, Mrs. Gala. 
FIRST MAN: Our duty, our duty! 
FIRST WOMAN: After all, we’re your 
neighbors. 

SECOND MAN: Those swine! 

FIRST WOMAN: We're not safe even 
in our own homes! 

SECOND WOMAN: Perhaps, however, 
Mrs. Gala might now forgive them 
. . . 1 mean, they did apologize. 
siL1a: Oh, no, I’m very sorry! I told 
them again and again that they were 
in a respectable house and they still 
—you can’t imagine what they said 
to me! 





FIRST MAN: Mrs. Gala is absolutely 
right! 

SECOND MAN: Of course she is! Ab- 
solutely! 

FIRST WOMAN: A lesson! They need 
a lesson! The poor woman! 

sitta: I know who one of these... 
these so-called gentlemen is. Im- 
agine! He gave me his card to 
show me that, if this were a respect- 
able house, he was every inch a 
gentleman! 

SECOND WOMAN: Who is he? Who 
is he? 

sitiA: There! Read it! The Marquis 
Miglioriti! 

FIRST WOMAN: Oh! The Marquis 
Miglioriti! 

SECOND WOMAN: A Marquis! 

aLL: Shame on him! Shame! 

sILIA: You see my position? 

FIRST MAN: Of course! She’s right! 
They need a lesson! 

SECOND MAN: They ought to be ex- 
posed! And punished! 

FIRST MAN: In front of the whole 
town! 

SECOND MAN: Now try to calm your- 
self, Mrs. Gala. 

SECOND WOMAN: Yes, get some rest. 
FIRST WOMAN: We'll leave you now. 
ALL [Exiting]: Goodbye . . . Good- 
bye . . . Good night 

[As soon as they've gone, SILIA, 
flushed with joy, exultant, looks at 
MIGLIORITI’s card and gestures 
triumphantly, having apparently 
achieved her secret purpose. Mean- 
while, Guipo is pounding on the bed- 
room door | 

sitia: All right, ’'m coming! I’m 
coming! 

[She runs to let him out.] 

cuio [Entering in a great rage]: 
Why did you lock me in? I nearly 
clawed my hands off, I was so 
angry! 

sILia: That’s all I needed! To have 
you come out of my bedroom in 
front of four witnesses and... 
[Looking at him out of wild, laugh- 
ing eyes] 

... and ruin everything! 

[Showing cuwwo the Marquis’s card] 
Look! I have it! Here it is! 

curpo: I know. I know the man well. 
What are you up to? 


siLiA: Here it is, I tell you! For 
Leone! 

cuwo [Frightened]: Silia! 

[He goes toward her to take away 
the card.]} 

sILia [Avoiding him]: What? Don’t 
you want to see if I can’t cause 
him just a little bit of trouble? 
cuipo: Do you know who that man 
is? 

siLi1a: The Marquis Aldo Miglioriti. 
cuipo: Then for heaven’s sake, 
Silia, get the idea out of your head! 
sIL1A: I will not get the idea out of 
my head! My husband leaves me 
here with a lover incapable of pro- 
tecting me, to be insulted and near- 
ly raped by four drunks! Now it’s 
up to him to do something! 

cuipo: Silia, ’'m not going to let 
you get away with it. 

sit1a: How are you going to stop 
me? You can’t stop me! 

cuipo: We'll see about that. 

sILIA: Yes, we'll see! Tomorrow! 
[Imperiously, haughtily] 

Now listen, Guido, that’s enough! 
I'm very tired! 

cumwo [Darkly, threateningly|: ?'m 
going, Silia. 

s1t1a: No! 

[Changing mood abruptly, soft and 
gentle now] 

Come here... 

cumwo [Suspiciously|: What do you 
want? 

sILiA: I want... I want... I want 
you to be nice to me... 

[A pause, then she laughs.]| 
Those poor boys! I was really very 
mean to them! 

cuino: Yes, that’s exactly what I 
wanted to tell you. You had no 
right to be. 

sitia [Cutting him off disdainfully]: 
I don’t want to discuss it, if you 
don’t mind. 

cuipo: They made a mistake and 
they apologized for it. 

sILIA: That’s enough, I said! I 
don’t want to talk about it! 

[A pause | 

All I meant was . . . they were so 
funny... 

[With a sigh of deeply felt envy] 
Isn’t it strange . . . the things men 
can think of at night . . . They 


wanted to see me dance, you know 
. in the piazza. . 

light . . 

[Then, very softly, almost in his 

ear | 

... naked! ... 

curpo: Silia... 

[stu1a suddenly lowers her head 

and shakes her curls in his face.] 

s1LiaA: Oh, I’m your naughty little 


baby! 


. by moon- 


CURTAIN 


act two 


LEONE’s house, late the following 
morning ; a strange combination din- 
ing room and studio. LEONE, com- 
ically attired in a chef's hat and 
apron, is busily beating some sort 
of an egg sauce in a bowl. FILIPPO, 
also dressed up as a chef, is similar- 
ly occupied. GuIDO is sitting in a 
chair, listening to their conversa- 
tion. 

LEONE [To cu1vo, alluding to FILIP- 
po]: Isn’t he delightful? My guard- 
ian demon! 

FILIPPO: Yes, straight from hell! 
LEONE: Such language! That’s hard- 
ly the way I'd expect— 

FILIPPO: Why don’t you keep quiet? 
LEONE: —expect a Socrates to talk! 
FILIPPO: I’m sick of hearing about 
this Socrates! Anyway, I don’t 
know him! 

LEONE: What? You don’t know him? 
FILIPPO: No. And, furthermore, I 
don’t want to! Watch what you’re 
doing! 

LEONE: I am, I am. 

FILIPPO: Not that way! 

LEONE: What? 

FILIPPO: The spoon! The spoon! 
LEONE: I’m doing it right! Stop 
worrying! 

FILIPPO: You'll poison the poor 
man’s lunch, if you don’t stop talk- 
ing. 

cuipo: No, no. I’m enjoying my- 
self immensely. 

LEONE: There’s nothing like a little 
metaphysical conversation to whet 
the appetite. 

FILIPPO: Well, I find it very distract- 
ing. 

LEONE: Ah, that’s why you're upset! 
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rules of the game 


FILIPPO: Of course, of course . . 
Now what are you doing? 

LEONE: What am I doing? 

FILIPPO: Go on beating the egg, for 
God’s sake! It will never set if 
you keep stopping all the time! 
LEONE: All right, all right. 
FILIPPO: How can I be expected to 
get anything done when I have to 
keep one eye on what he’s doing and 
both ears open to what he says, 
while my head spins with all the 
absurdities he spouts? I’m going 
in the kitchen! 

LEONE: Oh, come, Filippo! It’s all 
right. Stay here. I promise to keep 
quiet. 

[Softly to cuipo, but loudly enough 
for FILIPPO to overhear | 

Bergson’s philosophy has ruined 
him. 

FILIPPO: Now he’s going to start in 
on this Bergson! 

LEONE: But of course! 

[To cuwo] 

From the moment I exposed him to 
Bergson’s theory of intuition, he’s 
changed completely. He used to be 
a formidable thinker. 

FILIPPO: You know perfectly well 
I've never had a thought in my 
head! And I'll prove it to you imme- 
diately if you go on like this. I'll 
drop everything and walk out of 
here once and forever! 

LEONE: You see? And then I’m not 
supposed to say that Bergson ruined 
him for me! As for Bergson him- 
self, well, it’s possible, I suppose, 
to find some merit in his criticism 
of the rational mind. 

FILIPPO: Please! Enough! Beat 
your egg! 

LEONE: I am, I am. But listen to 
this, Guido: Bergson claims that 
everything fluid, alive, inconstant and 
mysterious in life escapes the grasp 
of intellect. How it escapes I don’t 
know, if only because Mr. Bergson is 
able to say so. How did he arrive at 
such a conclusion, if not by using his 
mind? In which case it hasn’t 
escaped at all, has it? 

FILIPPO [Shouting]: Beat your egg! 
LEONE: I am, can’t you see? Now 
listen, Guido: this is a magnificent 
joke Bergson’s mind has played 


on him! He sets intuition above in- 
tellect, because only intuition, deriv- 
ing from instinct, perceives the re- 
ality of time, the secret of the life 
force. The intellect, he says, only 
understands matter, everything that 
is divisible and measurable. But- 
[During this speech, FiL1ppo has 
never for a moment taken his eyes 
off Leone. Still beating his own egg, 
he quietly, stealthily creeps up on 
LEONE, waiting until the latter, car- 
ried away by his own eloquence, 
again forgets to beat his egg, at 
which point—] 

FILIPPO [Shouting]: And now what 
are you doing? 

LEONE [ Starting, then hastily resum- 
ing|: You're right, you're right! 
I'll pay attention. 

FILIPPO: Can’t you see that all this 
talk about the intellect is only driv- 
ing you out of your mind? 

LEONE: Now listen—as if beating 
an egg is all my mind is good for! 
Have a little patience. I recognize 
the necessity of beating eggs and I 
bow to this necessity you taught me. 
However— 

cumo: You're really divine, both 
of you! 

LEONE: Not at all. Only I am divine. 
He, corrupted by Bergson— 
FILIPPO: I tell you no one has cor- 
rupted me! 

LEONE: You're wrong, my friend. 
You’ve become so deplorably human 
I don’t even know you any more. 
Let me talk a little bit, for heaven’s 
sake! In any case, I’ve finished with 
this. 

[As LEONE sets the bowl down, the 
doorbell rings. FiLi1pPoO also puts 
his bowl down and starts off to open 
the door. | 

Wait a minute. First come here and 
get me out of this thing. 

[FILIPPO goes to him and helps 
him out of the apron.) 

And take this into the kitchen, too. 
[LEONE removes his hat and hands 
it to FILIPPO. | 

FiLippo [Sarcastically]: You've cer- 
tainly done it honor! 

[FILIPPO exits into the kitchen where 
he leaves LEONE’s hat and apron, 
then re-enters to remove the bowls, 


forgetting to go and open the door. 
The ensuing dialogue between LEONE 
and GUIDO moves very rapidly.] 
cuipo [Who has risen in alarm at 
the sound of the bell]: Did... 
did someone ring? 

LEONE: Yes. What’s the matter? 
cuipo: Oh, God, Leone! It’s Silia! 
LEONE: Silia? Here? 

cuino: Yes. Listen! Please! I 
originally came here this morning to 
... to warn you! 

LEONE: To warn me? 

cumo: Something happened last 
night— 

LEONE: To Silia? 

cumo: It was nothing, really. A 
trifle. I didn’t even mention it to you 
because I was hoping she'd sleep on 
it and forget all about it. 

[The doorbell rings again, more 
insistently this time.] 

And now here she is! Oh, God, it 
must be she! 

LEONE [Calmly turning toward the 
kitchen]: Socrates, in there! Go and 
open the door! 

cumo: Wait! Wait! 

[To FiLipPo as he enters] 

Wait a moment! 

FILIPPO: I completely forgot. 
cumpo: Just a minute! Please! 

[To LEONE] I’m warning you, Leone, 
your wife is about to do something 
insane! 

LEONE: That’s nothing new. 

cuipo: And she wants to involve you! 
LEONE: Me? Oh. [To Fitipro] Let 
her in, Filippo, let her in. [To 
cumo] For this very reason, my dear 
Guido, my wife’s visits are always 
most welcome. 

[ FILIPPO, more annoyed than ever, 
goes to answer the door. | 

cumpo: But you don’t know what it’s 
all about. 

LEONE: It doesn’t matter. Let her 
try. You'll see! I'll catch it, punch 
a hole in each end and suck it up! 
[sta enters like a cyclone and 
immediately sees GUIDO. | 

sitiA: Ah! You here? You came to 
warn him? 

cumwo: No, Silia, I swear it. I’ve told 
him nothing. 

sILiA [Turning on LEONE]: He 
knows! I can tell! 





LEONE: Ah, Guido, there’s no way out for you. 


To win the game you have to know how to 
defend yourself... . (Act I; William Windom, Joanna Merlin. Paul Sparer 





Scene in Act I when the neighbors rush in to rescue Silia trom drunken intruders. (At extreme left, Joanna Merlin) 
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LEONE: You're wrong, my friend. You've become so deplorably human I don't 
even know you any more. . . . (Act II, Paul Sparer, Alek Primrose) 
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LEONE: No, my dear. Nothing. 

[ Teasingly, lightly| Good morning. 
sIL1A: Never mind that good morning 
business! 

[To GUIDO, menacingly | 

If you did... 

LEONE: No, no. You can speak with 
absolute confidence in achieving the 
maximum effect of astonishment 
you’ve been anticipating. He hasn’t 
told me a thing. Better still, why 
don’t you go out and make your 
entrance all over again? I promise 
to be taken by surprise. 

sIL1A: I warn you, Leone, this is no 
laughing matter! 

[To cuino | 

What are you doing here then? 
cuipo: Well...Icame...I... 
LEONE: Tell her the truth. To warn 
me, it’s true, that you’re up to some- 
thing foolish. 

sILIA: I am, am I? 

cuipo: Yes, you most certainly are! 
LEONE: But he hasn’t told me what it 
is. I haven’t the faintest idea. 
cuo: I was hoping you wouldn’t go 
through with it— 

LEONE: And so he hasn’t told me 
anything, understand? Nothing! 
sILIA: Then how do you know I’m 
acting foolishly? 

LEONE: Oh, I could have guessed 
that all by myself. Although he did 
say— 

curwo: Yes, I told him that much. 
It’s insane! And I'll say it again! 
sIL1A [Jn stentorian tones, at the end 
of her patience|: Keep quiet! You 
haven’t any right to judge my feelings! 
[A pause, then turning to LEONE 
and firing the words at him] 

You've been challenged to a duel! 
LEONE: I have? 

cuio: No,no... 

sILia: Yes, you have! You have! 
LEONE: By whom? 

cuo: It’s absurd, Leone. She— 
sitia: Yes, challenged! I’m not sure 
whether he challenged you or if it’s 
up to you to challenge him. I don’t 
know about such things. Anyway, I 
have the wretch’s card here 
somewhere .. . 

[Taking the card out of her purse] 
Here it is! 

[She hands it to LEONE. ] 


Get dressed at once and go find 

some people to represent you. 
LEONE: Now just a minute— 

sitt1A: No! At once! I want you to go 
at once! And don’t listen to him! He 
wants you to think I’m behaving 
like an idiot because it suits his 
purpose. 
LEONE: Ah, it does? 

cuwo [/ndignantly]: It does nothing 
of the kind! What purpose are you 
talking about? 

SILIA: It does! It does! You would 
have pardoned him on the spot— 
that swine! 

LEONE [Looking at the card]: But 
who is he? 

cuio: The Marquis Aldo Miglioriti. 
LEONE: You know him? 

cuipo: Very well. He’s one of the 
best swordsmen in the country. 
s1L1A: Ah, so that’s the reason! 

cuiwo [Pale, trembling|: What do 
you mean that’s the reason? What 
are you insinuating? 

sILiA [Almost to herself, with con- 
tempt and scorn]: That’s why . 
That’s why... 

LEONE: Now, will someone please 
tell me what happened? Why I’ve 
been challenged? Or why I should be 
expected to challenge anyone? 

sitia [Exploding|: Because I’ve been 
insulted, insulted and violently 
attacked, nearly raped in my own 
home! Because of you! Because I 
was left alone, defenseless! They 

put their dirty hands all over me, 

. here... 

on my breasts! Understand? And it 
was all your fault! They thought I 
was a—oh! 

[She covers her face with her hands 
and bursts into dry sobs of rage and 
shame. | 


pawing me... here.. 


LEONE: But who? You mean this 
Marquis— 

SILIA: There were four of them. You 
saw them. 

LEONE: Ah, the four young men who 
were standing by the front door when 
I left? 

sILIA: Yes, that’s who it was. They 
came up, forced their way in— 
cuipo: But they were drunk! They 
didn’t know what they were doing! 
LEONE: What? You were there? 


[At this question, delivered in a 
tone of astonishment, sILia and 
cuIDo break off in confusion.]| 

curipo: Yes. 
I mean... 


+ buts. . Ewaatt>:. 


sitia [Returning immediately to the 
attack |: What did you expect? 
That he would defend me? Do you 
think it was up to him? When my 
own husband had just turned his 
back on me, abandoning me to the 


brutal advances of a gang of sex 
maniacs! Why, if he had even shown 
himself— 

cuIpo: I was in the other room. 
sttia [Hastily|]: The dining room. 
LEONE: Having another little glass 

of liqueur? 

siLia [Furiously|: Do you know what 
they said to me? “If you have 
someone else in there, take your 
time!” Can you imagine? That’s all 
I needed; to have him stick his nose 
in and ruin my reputation com- 
pletely! My God, my God, what a 
disaster! Luckily, he understood the 
situation. 


LEONE: I see. ..I see. 


.. But ’m 
amazed, Silia—no, not amazed—I’m 
actually stupefied, my dear, that that 
lovely little head was capable of 
making such a subtle distinction. 
sILiA [Puzzled|: What distinction? 
LEONE: Why, that it was up to me 
to defend you, because I am the 
husband, you are the wife and he is 
the—Well, it goes without saying 
that if he had burst in and shown 
himself to those four drunken 
hoodlums, especially as he too must 
have been a little drunk— 

cuipo: I was not! I swear to you, 
Leone, I was only being discreet! 
LEONE: And you were absolutely 
right, my boy! But isn’t it mirac- 
ulous, simply miraculous, that this 
lovely little head immediately under- 
stood that you were being discreet, 
that you would have compromised 
her by showing yourself? And so 
she didn’t scream for help, not even 
when she was being attacked by 
four grown men— 

sia [In a tiny, helpless voice]: Who 
actually tried to rape me, you know? 
All four of them—their hands all 
over me—tearing at my clothes— 














rules of the game 


LEONE [To cumno]: Hear that? And 
she thought of me! She understood 
that it was up to me to defend her! 
This is such a miracle of spontaneous 
insight that I at once step forward 
—yes, at once, at once!—and pro- 
claim myself more than ready to do 
everything expected of me! 

sitta [Hardly daring to believe her 
ears|: Ah! Good! 

curio: What? You accept? 

LEONE [Smiling]: Of course I 
accept! I have no choice. You're 
not making much sense, Guido. 
cuiwo [Amazed]: I’m not making 
sense?! 

LEONE: No. Can't you see that my 
acceptance is the direct consequence 
of your discretion? 

sitia [Triumphantly |: It’s true! 
He’s right! 

[She claps her hands with delight.] 
cuino [Confused]: How? What does 
my being discreet have to do with it? 
LEONE: Think about it a little. If 
she has been the victim of such an 
outrageous attack and you were 
right to be so discreet, then it’s 
perfectly clear that I must be the 
one to do the actual challenging! 
cumwo: No, not at all! I don’t see 
that at all! Because my discretion 

SS ae 
because I knew they didn’t know 


was motivated by . 


what they were doing— 

sitta [Exploding]: That’s not true! 
cuino [To LEONE]: You understand: 
they were drunk, they mistook the 
address, and later they apologized. 
siL1A: I didn’t accept their apology! 
Convenient, isn’t it, to have your fun 
first and apologize later? I couldn’t 
accept it! And listen to him—talking 
as if they’d apologized to him! As 
if he had gone through it all, instead 
of hiding in the other room! 

LEONE [To cumno]: You see? Now 
you're spoiling everything, dear boy! 
sILIA: I was the one who suffered! 
LEONE [70 Guipo]: She was the one! 
[To sta] 

And at once you thought of your 
husband, isn’t that so? 

[To cuwo] 

I’m sorry, Guido, but obviously you 
haven’t thought this out very clearly! 
cumwo [Exasperated|: Oh, leave me 


alone! What is there to think out?! 
LEONE: Well, look at it this way: 
You were right—yes, absolutely 
right—to say that you would have 
compromised her by interfering, but 
not because they were drunk. If any- 
thing, that would be an excuse for 
me not to challenge them, for me 
not to have to call them to account. 
siLia [Disappointed]: Oh? Why not? 
LEONE: I said “if anything.” Don’t 
worry, Silia. 

[To cuiwo] 

But their being drunk is no excuse 
for you, Guido. I mean if they were 
that drunk, you could very easily 
have been a little less cautious. 
stLia: True! Very true! With drunks 
...And then you were only paying 
me a social visit. It wasn’t even 
midnight. 

cuipo [Angrily]: That isn’t so! And 
you just said that I— 

LEONE [Quickly, turning to sILia]: 
No, no, no, please! He was right not 
to interfere, Silia. You said so 
yourself. Just as you were right to 
think of me. In fact, you’ve both 
been very right! 

cuiwo [Caught between two fires): 
pet ne... SME L.<.. 

LEONE: Stop worrying about it, 
Guido. I couldn’t be more delighted 
that for the first time in her life Silia 
has found a concept to stand on. 
Imagine! She has understood that 

I am trapped in my assigned role of 
husband. And I haven’t the slightest 
intention of disillusioning her. 

[To siti] 

Yes, my darling, yes, I am the 
husband and you are the wife and 
he .. . well, naturally he will act as 
my second. 

cuino: Oh, no! Not a chance! You 
can just forget about that! 

LEONE: Why? 

cuiwo: Because I don’t accept! 
LEONE: You don’t accept? 

curpo: No! 

LEONE: But you have to accept. 
curpo: I told you to forget about it. 
I don’t accept. 

s1t1a [Bitingly]: He’s being discreet 
again. 

cuiwo [Exasperated|: Now listen, 
Silia— 


LEONE [Placatingly]: Please, please, 
my friends. Let’s tatk it out calmly. 
[To Guo] 

Guido, I don’t see how you can refuse 
me. You’ve been involved in several 
of these affairs before and you know 
the correct procedure. I haven’t any 
idea what I’m supposed to do. And 
everybody knows you're a close 
friend of mine. What would people 
say if I had to turn elsewhere for 
help? 

cumpo: I don’t care what they’d say! 
That’s what you'll have to do, because 
I will not be your second. 

LEONE [Gazing steadily at him]: In 
that case, you'll have to give me a 
good reason. And you can’t! 

[ Amiably] Now, you know you can’t 
justify such a refusal, either to me 
or to anyone else. 

cumio: What do you mean I can’t? 
As far as I’m concerned, there’s no 
reason to have a duel at all! 

LEONE: That’s not for you to decide. 
sIL1A: It was I who refused the 
man’s apology! And in front of 
everybody! 

LEONE: Ah, there were other 
witnesses ? 

SILIA: Yes, my screams woke up the 
neighbors. They all said those men 
ought to be taught a lesson! 

LEONE [To Gumipo]: You see? A 
public scandal! 

[To sixta] 

You're right, of course. 

[To GuIDO again] 

Come on, Guido, it’s useless to 
discuss it any further. 

cuwo [Giving up, partly in order to 
ingratiate himself again with st.1a}: 
Oh, all right! If you insist on being 
led to the slaughter, why should I 
care? 

stLia [Nervously]: Now, Guido, let’s 
not exaggerate! 

cuiwo: I’m not. A slaughter is exactly 
what it will be. But if he wants to 
get himself killed, I’m not going to 
stand in his way. 

LEONE: No, really, it’s not up to me. 
It’s what you two want that counts. 
sILIA: But there’s no need to fight a 
real duel. Hardly anybody does that 
any more. It’s only a formality, 
isn’t it? 





cuipo: No, I’m sorry, Silia. In this 
case there are only two choices: 
either we fight a duel or we don’t. 
If there is to be a duel at all, then 
it will have to be a rea! one and 
fought under the most serious 
conditions. 


LEONE: Oh, undoubtedly, undoubtedly. 


siL1A: But why? 

cuipo: Because if I go and deliver 
Leone’s challenge, it means I’m 
ignoring the fact that these people 
were all drunk— 

LEONE: Absolutely correct. 

curpo: In which case their behavior 
in your house becomes a most serious 
matter. 

LEONE: Obviously. 

sILIA: Then it’s up to you to treat 
the situation lightly. 

cuipo: I can’t! How do you expect 
me to do that? 

LEONE: You're quite right. 

[To stta] 

He can’t do that. 

cumpo: Also, when Miglioriti finds out 
that no consideration is being given 
to the fact that he was drunk at the 
time and that all his attempts to 
apologize have been rejected— 
LEONE: Yes, of course. 

cuipo: To get even, you understand. 
LEONE: It’s only natural. 

cuipo: He will insist on a real duel! 
LEONE [Chuckling|: Yes, he’s sure 
to make that an excuse to fight a 
good one! The eager rascal! 

cumno: You'd better do some thinking 
about it, Leone. As I told you, he’s 
one of the best fencers I’ve ever seen. 
And you, you don’t even know which 
end of the sword to hold. 

LEONE: You're quite right, but that’s 
your department. Why should I 
bother about such things? 

cuipo: What do you mean, it’s my 
department? 


LEONE: Well, I’m certainly not going 
to worry about it. 

GUIDO: But do you understand my 
responsibility? 


LEONE: Certainly. It’s a very serious 
one, I know. I’m sorry for you. But 
you have to act out your role in life, 
just as I have to act out mine. That’s 
how the game is played, my friend. 
Even she finally understands. We 


must each play our parts to the hilt, 
right to the end. And you can both 
rest assured that from where I stand 
I will not budge an inch, no matter 
what happens. We're all going to 
play this little game together and 
it’s certain to be entertaining. So 
that’s that. 

[The doorbell rings again. FILIPPO, 
still furious, enters and goes to 
answer it. | 

All I want now is to get it over with 
quickly. Go and take care of every- 
thing, Guido . .. Oh, do you need 
any money? 

cuipo: No, not right now. 

LEONE: I suppose it will be 
expensive: the witnesses, the police, 
and so on. 

curpo: Yes, but there’s plenty of 
time... 

LEONE: All right, we'll settle up 
later. 

cumwo: How do you feel about the 
fencing master, Barelli, as a witness? 
LEONE: Fine, fine. Barelli or anyone 
ee 

[Seeing spica enter, followed by 
FILIPPO | 

Come in, come in, Spiga. 

[To cuiwo] 

And while we’re at it, Guido, here’s 
our medical expert. You know Dr. 
Spiga. 

cuipo: Yes. Good morning, doctor. 
LEONE: If you have confidence in 
him .. 

cuwo: Really, I— 

LEONE: He’s good, you know. One of 
our most distinguished surgeons. 
But I wouldn’t want to inconvenience 
him too much, so I was wondering ... 
[Noticing that cuiwo has turned 
away to say something to siLia] 
Guido! Listen to me! This place is 
very isolated—TI live out here like a 
hermit—and there’s a small vegetable 
garden in back of the house. We 
could get the whole thing over with 
right here, early tomorrow morning. 
cuiwo: Yes, yes. Fine. Now, if you'll 
please stop delaying me, I'll go and 
make all the arrangements. 

[He squeezes sit1a’s hand and bows 
to SPIGA. ] 

Doctor... 

[To LEONE] 


I'll see you soon, Leone... . No, 
wait. I have quite a lot to do. I'd 
better send you Barelli first. [’ll 
come back this evening. Goodbye. 
[He exits quickly.] 

spicaA: What’s going on, if I may 
ask? 

LEONE: Come here, come here, 
Spiga. I'd like to introduce you to 
my wife. 

sPIGA: Oh? Really? 

LEONE [To sit1A]: My dear, this is 
Dr. Spiga—my friend, neighbor and 
fearless contradictor! 

sPIGA: I’m delighted, Mrs. Gala... 
Then this is a... Ah, I congratulate 
you both, even though it means that 
I shall perhaps lose the pleasure of 

a company to which I have become 
more than merely accustomed. 
LEONE: No, no, Spiga. What do you 
think is happening here? 

SPIGA: Isn’t this a reconciliation ? 
LEONE: No, my friend, nothing like 
that. We’re not separated at all. We 
live in perfect harmony—apart. 
spicaA: Ah.. 
pardon .. 


. I see... I beg your 
. Yes, I was about to say 
... that is, I was wondering what 
my being a surgeon had to do with 
your getting together again. It did 
seem a little strange, if you know 
what I mean. 

FILIPPO [Unable any longer to con- 
tain himself|: Strange? Strange? 
Doctor, in this house nothing is 
strange! You're lucky you didn’t 
have to operate on the spot! Nothing 
too absurd, nothing too mad can 
possibly happen here! But I won’t 
stand for it any longer! I’m going! 
Today! At once! This instant! 
[Gesturing furiously, he exits into 
the kitchen. | 

LEONE [To spica]: Go in there and 
say something soothing. See if you 
can’t calm him down. Bergson, 
Bergson, my dear fellow! A 
disastrous effect! 

[sp1ca laughs. Then, as LEONE pushes 
him toward the kitchen, he turns 
back. ] 

sPicA: With your permission, Mrs. 
Gala. 

[To LEONE] 

But I still don’t see what my surgery 
has to do with anything. 

















































































































































































































rules of the game 


LEONE: Go on, go on. He'll explain 
it to you. 

spica: Uhm. 

[He exits. LEONE goes behind the 
chair in which stt1a, absorbed in her 
own thoughts, is sitting, then bends 
over to look at her.) 

LEONE [Softly, tenderly]: Well? Are 
you going to just sit there, like a 
statue? Why so silent? 

siuia [Forcing herself to speak]: I 
... 1 never dreamed that . . . that 
you would— 

LEONE: That I would what? 

SILIA: That you would say yes. 
LEONE: You know very well I’ve 
always said yes to you, Silia. 

[smn1a suddenly jumps to her feet. 
She is a prey to her conflicting 
emotions: irritation at the passive 
docility of her husband, remorse for 
her own actions, and, lastly, contempt 
for her lover, because he first tried to 
duck any responsibility and then, in 
an effort to ingratiate himself with 
her, shows signs of going too far.]} 
siti: I can’t stand it! I can’t stand 
it! 

[She is on the verge of tears. ] 
LEONE [Pretending not to under- 
stand|: What? That I said yes? 
s1Lta: Not only that! It’s... it’s 
everything! All this... this... 
Well, you’re to blame that he’s taking 
advantage of the situation. 

LEONE: I’m to blame? 

sia: Yes! Yes, of course you are! 
Because of your unforgivable 
absolutely impossible indifference! 
LEONE: Do you mean my indifference 
now, to this particular situation, or 
do you mean my attitude in general, 
as it pertains ... to you? 

sILIA: I meant in general. Yes, to 
everything, always! But especially 
now! 

LEONE: Do you really think Guido 

is taking advantage of it? 

siL1a: Couldn’t you tell? At first he 
wanted no part of it, but then, when 
he saw how docile you were, he 
changed his mind. God knows what 
conditions he'll impose! 

LEONE: Aren't you being a little 
unjust? 

s1L1A: I told him to go and treat the 
matter lightly with Miglioriti. There’s 





no need to exaggerate the affair. 
LEONE: Perhaps not, but it was you 
who pushed him into it in the first 
place. 

sILIA: Because he wouldn’t do what 

I wanted him to. 

LEONE: Yes, very true. He didn’t 
think your reasons were very sound. 
siLia: And you? 

LEONE: And I what? 

siLt1a: What do you think? 

LEONE: Can’t you tell? I agreed to 
everything. 

sILiA: Yes, but I suppose you think 
I also exaggerated. 

LEONE: You indicated to Guido, and 
I think you were correct, that no 

one has any right to judge the 
feelings of others. 

siLt1a: Oh, Leone, maybe I did 
exaggerate the incident a little, but 
it was his fault if I did! 

LEONE: Yes, because he wouldn’t give 
in to you. 

sitia: And for that very reason he 
has no business making my exaggera- 
tion a pretext for his exaggeration! 
LEONE: Well, Silia, you pushed him 
pretty hard... He has feelings, too. 
You've both exaggerated a little, 
that’s all. 

siLta [After a pause, during which 
she looks at him in amazement]: And 
you? Still so calm? So indifferent? 
LEONE: You must allow me to defend 
myself the only way I know, the only 
way I can. 

siu1A: You think your indifference 
will protect you this time? 

LEONE: Oh, yes. Most certainly. 
sIL1A: Even if the man is as skillful 
a swordsman as Guido says he is? 
LEONE: I'll let my able second worry 
about that. Why should I care? 
sit1A: You don’t even know how to 
hold a sword. 

LEONE: I don’t need to. You can be 
certain, Silia, that my indifference 
will be enough to make me unafraid, 
not just of a single man armed with 
a sword, which is nothing, but of all 
men everywhere, and for always. I 
live in a climate, my dear, where 
nothing can touch me, where life and 
death have no significance. Imagine, 
then, whether I care for the petty 
judgments and entanglements of a 





ridiculous world. Don’t worry about 
me, Silia. I understand the game. 
FILIPPO [Shouting from inside the 
kitchen]: Why don’t you go naked! ? 
spicA [Entering]: Naked? Are you 
mad? 

[To LEONE] 

The man’s a fiend, damn him! Oh, 
I ...I beg your pardon, Mrs. Gala. 
LEONE [Laughing]: What’s the 
matter? 

sPIGA: Leone, what is going on here? 
Are you really involved in a duel? 
You? 

LEONE: Incredible, isn’t it? 

spicA [Somewhat embarrassed, 
eyeing SILIA|: Yes... I mean, no 

.. . but excuse me, Mrs. Gala... 
it’s just that I... well, I couldn't 
make out what the devil that madman 
in there was talking about. You've 
actually challenged somebody to a 
duel? 

LEONE: Yes, indeed. 

SPIGA: But why? 

LEONE: I had no choice. They 
insulted my wife. 

spica: Oh, I’m sorry, Mrs. Gala. It’s 
really none of my business, I know, 
a 

[Turning back to LEONE] 

. it’s just that I... you understand 
...ITve... I’ve never attended a 
duel before. 

LEONE: Well, that makes two of us. 
So we’re even. It will be a new 
experience for both of us. 

spica: Yes, but. ..I mean... the 
formalities, you see. What . . . what 
should I wear, for instance? 

LEONE [Laughing]: Oh, now I under- 
stand. That’s what you were asking 
Socrates in the kitchen. 

spIcA: He told me to go naked! I... 
I wouldn’t want to make a fool of my- 
self. 

LEONE: My poor friend! I haven’t any 
idea what attending physicians at 
duels are expected to wear. But don’t 
worry, we'll ask Guido. He’s always 
up on current fashions. 

spica: And...and I suppose I should 
bring my instruments, shouldn’t I? 
[FILIPPO enters. | 

LEONE: Certainly. 

spicA [Indicating Fitippo]: It’s... 
it’s going to be a real duel, he says. 











LEONE: So it seems. 

spIGA: With real swords? 

LEONE: Apparently. 

spIcA: Do you think my regular bag 
will be enough? 

LEONE: Listen: it’s going to be fought 
in back of the house, over my spinach, 
so you can bring your whole armory, 
if you like. 

spIGA: Excellent! Excellent! That will 
be most convenient. 

| The doorbell rings. FILIPPO goes to 
answer it. | 

sILtA: Is that Guido? Back already? 
spicA: Guido? Ah, splendid! Then 
I can ask him... 

[FILIPPO returns and goes toward the 
kitchen.] 

LEONE: Who is it? 

FILIPPO [ Loudly, rudely |: How should 
I know? Some imbecile, armed to the 
teeth! 

[He stamps angrily into the kitchen. 
BARELLI now appears in the doorway. 
He is carrying a large swordcase and 
a brace of pistols.] 

BARELLI: May I come in? 

LEONE: Of course, of course, Barelli. 
We’ve been expecting you. What’s the 
arsenal for? 

BARELLI [Very excited]: Leone, have 
you gone mad? The whole thing’s 
insane, idiotic! You can’t— 

[LEONE has been gesturing toward 
siLt1A.| What? What is it? 

LEONE: I want you to meet my wife. 
[To stt1a] My dear, this is the in- 
comparable Barelli. 

BARELLI [Bowing]: My pleasure. 
LEONE: And this is Dr. Spiga. 

spica [Shaking BARELLI’s hand and 
holding on|: Delighted! Delighted! 
[Turning to LEONE] Now? 

LEONE: No. Later, later. 

BARELLI: I tell you, I’ve never seen 
anything like it! It’s absolutely in- 
credible! What do you think this is, 
Leone? The eighteenth century? It’s 
fantastic! 

[To sta] 

I'm sorry, Mrs. Gala, but if I don’t 
say what I think, I'll explode! 

[To LEONE again] 

What are you doing? How dare you 
send an unconditional challenge? 
LEONE: What does that mean? Ex- 
plain yourself. 





BARELLI: What? You issued the chal- 
lenge and you don’t know what it 
means? 
LEONE: Why should I bother about 
such trivialities? 
BARELLI: Trivialities? ! 
sIL1A: What kind of challenge? 
sPIcA: Unconditional, you say? 
BARELLI: It means there’s no hope 
for a settlement or a compromise of 
any kind. Why, it’s unheard of! No 
one fights that kind of duel any 
more! It’s illegal, it’s immoral, it’s 

. it’s impossible! And the con- 
ditions! My God, Leone, why don’t 
you just fire cannons at each other 
and get it over with? 
sPIGA: Cannons? 
siLiA: What do you mean? 
BARELLI: First these maniacs will 
bang away with pistols ... 
sILIA: Pistols? 
LEONE [To siL1A]: Probably Guido’s 
idea. The Marquis is too good a 
fencer. With a gun, perhaps— 
BARELLI: Have you ever seen him 
shoot? No? I have. He'll knock the 
wings off a butterfly at fifty paces. 
sit1A: And using pistols was Guido’s 
idea? 
BARELLI: Oh, yes! He insisted! He 
must be out of his mind! 
sILiA [To LEONE]: I told you! 
SPIGA: Excuse me, but where does 
this butterfly come in? 
BARELLI: What butterfly? 
LEONE [To spicA]: Never mind, never 
mind, my friend. These are things 
you and I know nothing about. 
BARELLI: They will begin by firing 
two shots apiece at each other. Then, 
if they survive that barrage, they will 
have a chance to use their swords! 
SILIA: Swords, too! You hear that? 
You hear? The pistols weren’t enough 
for him! He wanted swords as well! 
BARELLI: Not quite accurate, Madam. 
They had already agreed upon the 
swords when Guido suggested the 
pistols as a sort of happy after- 
thought. He seemed to think it was a 
huge joke! “Literally playing with 
fire” was the delightful way he put it, 
I believe! 
siL1A: But this is murder! 
BARELLI: I quite agree. But it was 
up to you to stop it. 





sIL1A: Up to me? How? He'll tell you 
I did my best. 

[She indicates LEONE. ] 

LEONE: Oh, yes, she did her very best. 
sIL1a: I certainly never wanted it to 
go this far. Isn’t there anything we 
can do? 

BARELLI: Well— 

LEONE [ Sharply, to BARELLI|: That’s 
enough, Barelli! I’m sorry, but I can 
see no point in discussing it any 
further, especially with her. 

BARELLI: But ... but you don’t know 
what’s happening! It’s all over the 
city! No one talks of anything else! 
And they say— 

sILIA: That I’m to blame? Is that 
what they think? 

BARELLI: No, not you, Mrs. 
It’s Guido! 

[To LEONE | 

You understand, Leone, no one says 
anything against either of you. Your 
name isn’t even mentioned. It’s 
Guido’s behavior that shocks every- 
one. And Miglioriti is absolutely 
furious with him. You see, everybody 
knows he was there when it hap- 
pened; he admits it himself. And 
apparently he did nothing to stop it. 
They say he was afraid, but I can’t 
believe that. After all, Miglioriti and 
the others were very drunk. He could 
have easily handled the situation, al- 
though I know that at school they 
were rivals in everything. But no! 
He hides! He makes no attempt to 
avoid an ugly scandal! And then, to 
top it all off, he has the nerve to 
confront Miglioriti with your chal- 
lenge. Why, it’s .. . it’s incredible! 
I ...I don’t even know where I am 
any more! 

sPIGA [To LEONE]: Listen, Leone, 
perhaps I could— 

LEONE [Sharply]: Keep out of things 
you don’t understand, my friend! 
spica: All I wanted was to... I 
mean, since you are planning to hold 
it nearby... 

BARELLI: Yes, in the garden. To- 
morrow morning, at seven o’clock. 
Look, Leone, I brought along a cou- 
ple of swords... 

LEONE [Pretending not to under- 
stand|: You want me to pay for 
them? 


Gala! 














rules of the game 


BARELLI: Pay for them? Of course 
not! They’re mine. I thought I could 
give you a few pointers, let you get 
the feel of it. 

LEONE: Why me? 

BARELLI: Well, who else? It’s not for 
my benefit! 

LEONE | Laughing]: No, no, no. 
Never mind. It’s quite unnecessary. 
BARELLI: What do you mean it’s 
unnecessary ? 

[He picks up one of the swords and 
begins to flourish it about. ] 

I'll bet you don’t even know how to 
hold one. Look! En garde! 

sitia [Frightened]: Don’t! Please! 
LEONE: That’s enough, Barelli. The 
joke is wearing a little thin. 
BARELLI: Joke? I’m not joking. You 
at least ought to learn how to hold 
it. 

LEONE: And I said that’s enough! 
More than enough! I say it to you and 
to everyone here. I want to be left 
alone! Is that clear? 

BARELLI: All right, Leone. I . 

I see your point. You should cer- 
tainly have some peace and quiet. 
And do try to keep calm. 

LEONE: Don’t worry about me, 
Barelli. I’m always calm. But this 
is becoming something of a bore. I 
need a little breathing space, that’s 
all. If you want to play with your 
toys, you can do that tonight, when 
Guido comes, and while you big 
brave fellows slash away at each 
other, I’ll stand by and watch. Fair 
enough? Until then just leave them 
there and please don’t be offended 
if I ask you to go now. 

BARELLI: Oh, as far as I’m concerned, 
you can do what you like. 

LEONE: And you, too, doctor, please. 
sPIca: Of course, of course! 

LEONE: He'll tell you everything you 
want to know. 

BARELLI [Bowing to siLiaA]: Madam 


[stL1a nods to him.] 

spica: My dear Mrs. Gala. 

[He shakes her hand. To LEONE] 
Till later, eh? Now keep calm, Leone, 
keep calm... 

LEONE: Of course. Goodbye. 
BARELLI: I'll be back this evening, 
Leone. 


LEONE: Fine, fine. Goodbye, barelli. 
[SPIGA and BARELLI exit. | 

Ah, thank God! What a relief! I 
couldn’t have stood another minute 
of it! 

sitia: I'll go too... 

LEONE: No, please. Stay, if you 
like. As long as you don’t mention 
this tedious business again. 

siLia: That wouldn’t be possible, 
Leone. And then I... I don’t want 
to be here when Guido comes back. 
I don’t know what I'd do to him. 
I... 1 wouldn’t trust myself. 
[LEONE laughs heartily. | 

Don’t laugh! Don’t laugh! 

LEONE: I can’t help it, Silia. If you 
could see yourself! Quite a change 
from your entrance here this morn- 
ing. 

stLia [On the verge of tears]: That 
seems unnatural to you? How should 
I feel? 

LEONE: I wasn’t making fun of you, 
Silia. I laughed because I’ve always 
enjoyed seeing you react so spon- 
taneously, so openly to everything! 
Because you are so natural! 

sia [Snapping at him]: Not like 
you! 

LEONE: No, you're absolutely right. 
And it’s lucky for you I’m not! 
sina [First angrily; then admir- 
ingly; finally supplicatingly]: I don’t 
understand you . . . I don’t under- 
stand you. . . I don’t understand 
you. 

LEONE [Going to her, tenderly]: You 
can’t, my dear. You never will. But 
it’s better this way, believe me. 

[A pause, then in a low voice] 

I’m the one who understands. 

sinia [Glancing at him, frightened]: 
What do you understand? 

LEONE [Calmly]: What it is you 
want. 

s1t1a: Then what do I want? Tell 
me. 

LEONE: You know...and you don’t 
know what you desire from life. 
sitia: Oh, God, Leone, I’m afraid 
I’m going mad. 

LEONE: Of course you aren’t. 

sta: Yes, I am. I must have been 
mad to cause all this trouble. 
LEONE: Don’t be frightened. I’m here. 
stLia4: But what will you do? 


LEONE: What I’ve always done, from 
the day you taught me I had only 
one other choice. 

s1Lia: I taught you that? 

LEONE: Yes, you. 

sIL1aA: What other choice? 

LEONE [A pause, then softly]: To 
kill you. 

[ Another pause] 

Don’t you think that more than once 
you gave me every reason to? Oh, 
yes, you know I’m right, Silia. But 
this impulse sprang fully armed from 
the feeling I had for you—a feeling 
first of love, then of hatred! To save 
you I had to disarm these two power- 
ful emotions, to get rid of them. And 
I did get rid of them, so I wouldn’t 
have to kill you. . . So that you could 
live, not as you would like to—be- 
cause you haven’t any idea what it is 
you want from life—but the only 
way you can, the way you must, since 
you can never do as I do. 

sitta [Imploringly]: What do you 
do, Leone? 

LEONE [After a long pause, then 
vaguely and sadly]: 1 . . . abstract 
myself. 

[Another pause] 

Do you think I have no feelings, no 
emotions? Of couse I do. But I never 
let them get away from me. I seize 
them, I dominate them and I nail 
them up. Have you ever seen a 
trainer at work in a cage full of wild 
beasts? That’s what I am, Silia: a 
lion tamer. But even as I play this 
part, I can stand aside and laugh at 
myself in my chosen role. And I con- 
fess that sometimes I have a terrible 
temptation to give in, to let myself 
be torn apart by one of these savage 
beasts. Even as I stand here now and 
look at you, so gentle and so sad... 
But I can’t! I won’t! Because, you 
see, it’s all a game. And to give in 

is to put an end to it, to deprive you 
forever of the one pleasure life 
affords. No .. . Please go now. 
ee... s 

siLia [Hesitant, trembling, as if 
offering herself|: Can’t I . . . don’t 
you... want me... to stay? 
LEONE: You? 

sitia: Or do you want me to come 
back tonight, when they've all gone? 





LEONE: No. No, my dear. All my 
strength, all— 

SILIA: Just to be near you, Leone. 
To... to help you. 

LEONE: Don’t worry. Sleep is all the 
help I need, my dear, and I always 
sleep soundly. Tonight and every 
night. A deep and dreamless sleep. 
siLia [With deeply felt bitterness]: 
You see? This is why it’s so hopeless! 
You won't believe me, I suppose, 
when I tell you that in bed my real 
love has always been the sleep that 
rescued me by allowing me to dream. 
LEONE: To dream? Yes, I believe 
you. I believe you. , 
sILIA: But it never happens any 
more! I never sleep! And certainly 
not tonight! 

[Abruptly breaking off] 

Enough! I'll be here tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

LEONE: No! No, I don’t want you 
to come, you know! I don’t want 
you! 

sILIA: You don’t want me to come? 
You're joking! 

LEONE: I forbid you to! I tell you, 
I don’t want you! 

sIL1A: You can’t stop me, Leone! 
I'll be here! 

LEONE: All right, then . 
as you like. 

[FILIPPO enters with the luncheon 
tray. | 

FILIPPO: Oh! It’s time! 

sitt1a [Dramatically]: Till tomorrow 
then! 

LEONE [Quietly]: Yes, until tomor- 
row . 


. . then do 


[SILIA exits. LEONE stands immobile, 
lost in thought, then slowly turns and 
walks toward the table.] 

CURTAIN 


act three 


LEONE’s house, at dawn the following 
morning. 

The curtain rises on an empty, dimly- 
lit stage. The doorbell rings and 
FILIPPO enters. 

Grumbling to himself, he goes to 
answer it. 

FILIPPO: Who the devil can that be, 
at this hour? Oh, we're off to a fine 
start! 


[FILIPPO exits and returns a moment 
later, followed by pr. spica, who is 
elaborately attired in a_ swallow- 
tailed coat and a top hat. He also 
carries two large, heavy suitcases. | 
sPicA: What? Still asleep? 

FILIPPO: Yes. Keep your voice down. 
sPicA: Oh. I’m sorry . . . By God, 
still asleep! And I didn’t get a wink 
all night! 

FILIPPO: Worried? About him? 

[He indicates LEONE’s bedroom 
door. | 

sPica: Of course. And with trying to 
rememberte bring everything .. . 
FILIPPO: [/ndicating the suitcases |: 
What’s in there? 

sPIcA: Everything Ill need. More 
than everything, I hope. 

[ Approaching the dining table, which 
is covered by a tablecloth] 

All right, let’s clear this off now. 
FILIPPO: What for? 

sPIca: I brought one of my own... 
[He opens one of his bags and pro- 
duces a white surgical sheet. | 
FILIPPO: What are you going to do 
with that? 

SPIGA: Lay out my things, of course. 
FILIPPO: Certainly not! Don’t you 
dare touch that table! Can’t you see 
I’m about to set it for breakfast? 
spPicaA: Breakfast! This is no time to 
think about breakfast! Get out of 
my way! 

FILIPPO: I said don’t touch it! 

sPIca [Turning toward the writing 
desk|: Then clear this one off! 
FILIPPO: Are you joking? Don’t you 
understand that these two tables— 
talk to us? 

spica: As if I didn’t know! Don’t 
start quoting him to me! 

[Imitating LEONE] 

Two symbols: the writing desk and 
the dining table, my books and my 
cooking utensils, the clear head and 
the full stomach—I’ve heard it all! 
What you don’t seem to realize is 
that none of this clever nonsense is 
going to do him much good this 
morning! 

FILIPPO: Is that so? I suppose you’ve 
already ordered his coffin? You 
certainly look like an undertaker! 
spica: A monster! My God, what an 
unfeeling monster! For your 


information, I was told to dress this 
way. The things I have to put up 
with! And after the night I’ve 
passed! If you only knew— 

FILIPPO: Keep your voice down! 

spPica [Softly]: ’'m not going to stand 
here and argue with you! Hurry up! 
Let’s at least clear off the coffee table. 
I have no time to lose. 

FILIPPO: That’s easy. No sooner 
said— 

[He removes an ashtray and a vase 
of flowers. | 

—than done! There you are. 

sPIcA [Spreading his sheet over the 
table|: Oh, at last! 

[Now, while spica goes to work 
emptying the suitcases of his 
gleaming, horrible surgical instru- 
ments and laying them out on the 
sheet, F1L1pPO bustles about, in and 
out of the kitchen, setting the 

dining table. | 
Now let’s see. . 
everything .. 


. I think I have 

. scalpels .. . clamps 
... forceps... scissors . . . bone 
saws ... compressors .. . 

FILIPPO: What do you need that 
butcher shop for? 

sPIGA: What do I need it for? There’s 
going to be some fighting here, 
haven’t you heard? A bullet in the 
wrong place and we may even have 
to amputate, God save us! He could 
easily lose aleg...anarm... 
FILIPPO: Wonderful! And where’s 
your supply of artificial limbs? 
SPIGA: It isn’t as funny as you think. 
We have to be prepared for 
anything. To extract the bullet I 
brought along all these little tools: 
a probe . . . tweezers... my new 
extractor. Look, it’s an English 
model. Exquisite, isn’t it? Oh, but 
where are my needles? 

[He searches in one of the bags.] 
Ah, here they are! A stitch in time 
... Well, I guess that’s everything. 
[Looking at his watch] 

It’s six twenty-five, you know. The 
seconds will be here any minute. 
FILIPPO: What do I care? 

sPIcA: I didn’t mean you. I know 
you don’t care. I meant him. He’s 
not even awake yet. 

FILIPPO: It’s too early. 

sPIcA: This is hardly the day to hold 




















rules of the game 


him to his regular schedule. He has 
an appointment at seven o'clock! 
FILIPPO: Then let him wake himself 
up and get dressed. He may even be 
up, for all I know. 

sPIGA: You could go and take a look! 
FILIPPO: I will not! You don’t catch 
me in there at this hour! My job is 
to be his clock on normal days and I 
will not set myself ahead or behind 
by so much as a minute. Reveille at 
seven-thirty ! 

sPIGA: Don’t you realize that today 
he might be dead by seven-thirty? 
FILIPPO: And at eight I bring him 
his breakfast. 

[The doorbell rings. | 

SPIGA: There, you see? They’re here! 
[FILIPPO goes to open the door and 
returns, followed by cuiwo and 
BARELLI. | 

cuio [Entering]: Ah, my dear 
doctor ... 

BARELLI: Good morning, doctor. 
spicA: Good morning, good morning. 
cumpo: Are we all ready? 

sPIGA: I am, anyway. At least, as 
ready as I can be. 

BARELLI [Laughing at the sight of 
sPIca’s surgical layout|: Look, look, 
Guido! He really is prepared! You 
set a full table, doctor. 

cuiwo [Irritated |: Good God, Barelli! 
That’s nothing to laugh about! 

[To spica] 

Has he seen it? 

sPIGA: Who? Excuse me, but. . . 
quod abundat non vitiat . . . That's 
Latin for— 

cuipo: Never mind that now. I was 
asking whether Leone has seen this 
lovely sight. 

[To BARELLI] 

You understand, Barelli, he needs 
absolute calm and if he sees 

sPIGA: Oh, he hasn’t seen anything 
yet. No, indeed. 

cuino: Where is he? 

SPIGA: Well, it seems he isn’t up yet. 
BARELLI: What? 

cuiwo: Not up yet? 

spica: Apparently not. At least, I 
haven’t seen him. 

curo: Well, my God, let’s not waste 
any time! It comes off in fifteen 
minutes. He must be up! 

[To FILIPPO | 


Go and tell him right away that we're 
here! 

BARELLI: The man’s magnificent! 
cuio [To Fitippo, who has been 
standing there, motionless, 
frowning |: Move! Do you hear me? 
FILIPPO: At seven-thirty. 

cuiwo: Oh, go to hell! T'll call him 
myself. 

[He runs toward the bedroom door. | 
spicaA: He must be up by now. 
BARELLI: He’s incredible, I tell you! 
cuiwo [Banging loudly on the door 
and listening for sounds of move- 
ment within]: What’s he doing? 
Sleeping? 

[Banging more loudly and calling] 
Leone! Leone! 

[He listens, then turns to the others. | 
It’s true! He’s still asleep! Would 
you believe it? Still asleep! 

the doornob | 

Leone! Leone! 

BARELLI: Magnificent! Truly 
magnificent! 

cumipo: What is this? He locks 
himself in? 

FILIPPO: With a double bolt. He 
doesn’t want to be surprised. 
BARELLI: And he’s such a sound 
sleeper? 

FILIPPO: The soundest. It takes me 
at least two minutes, every morning, 
to wake him up. 

cuiwo: By God, I'll break the door 
in, if I have to! Leone! Leone! ... 
Ah, there he is . . . He’s awake now 
... Yes, believe it or not, he’s 
waking up! 

[Shouting through the keyhole] 
Leone! Get dressed! Quickly! There 
isn’t a moment to lose! We're 
waiting for you. Hurry up, for God’s 
sake! It’s almost seven o'clock! 
BARELLI: My friends, he’s unbeliev- 
able. If I hadn’t seen it with my own 
eyes... 

spica: And what a sleeper! 

FILIPPO: Every morning it’s like 
hauling him up from the bottom of a 
well. 

cuiwo: Any danger he’ll fall back in? 
I'd better make sure. 

[He turns back toward the door.| 
BARELLI [Hearing the noise of the 
bolt being drawn]: No, here he is. 
He’s opening up. 


spica [Placing himself in front of the 
coffee table|: TV'll cut off the view 
from this side. 

[The bedroom door now opens to 
reveal LEONE, dressed in pajamas 
and slippers. He is still a bit sleepy, 
and supremely calm.] 

LEONE: Good morning. 

cuio: What? Still in your pajamas? 
Go and get dressed, for God’s sake! 
You haven’t a moment to lose. 
LEONE: I haven’t? What's the hurry? 
cuipo: What do you mean, what’s 
the hurry? 

BARELLI: You have a duel to fight, 
remember? 

LEONE: I have? 

sPiGA: He’s still asleep. 

cuipo: Yes, the duel! The duel! At 
seven o'clock! 

BARELLI: It’s ten of seven now! 
LEONE: I understand. I can hear you. 
And I want you to know I’m wide 
awake. 

cuiwo [Absolutely flabbergasted|: 
Well! 

BARELLI: What does this mean, 
Leone? 

LEONE [Very calmly]: That’s what 
I was going to ask you. 

spica [Under his breath]: The strain 
has been too much for him, poor 
fellow... 

LEONE: No, my dear doctor, I’m 
perfectly sane, thank you. 

cumwo: Leone, you have a duel to 
fight! 

LEONE: I’m supposed to fight it, too? 
BARELLI: What do you mean, too? 
LEONE: No, no, my friends, you’re 
mistaken. 

BARELLI: You don’t want to fight? 
cumwo: You wish to withdraw? 
LEONE: I? Withdraw? You know 
perfectly well I never budge an inch 
from where I stand. 

cumo: But we find you like this... 
BARELLI: And you say— 

LEONE: How do you find me? What 
am I supposed to say? All I have to 
tell you, Guido, is that you and my 
wife upset my whole day yesterday 
trying to force me to do what I 
immediately realized I had to do. 
cumo: Well then— 

BARELLI: So you will fight! 





LEONE: That's enough! .. . I say it to you and to everyone here. I want to be left alone. 
(Act II; from left, Lance Cunard, Paul Sparer, John Anthony Zee, Joanna Merlin) 


LEONE: No. That part of it isn’t up 
to me. 

BARELLI: Then who is it up to? 
LEONE: It’s up to him. 

[He indicates curio. | 

BARELLI: Guido? 

LEONE: Yes, Guido, Guido. Who 
else? 

[He walks over to Guiwwo, who has 
turned white, and looks deeply into 
his eyes. | 

And you know it! 

[Turning to BARELLI| 

He knows it, all right! As the 
husband, I, of course, had to send 
the challenge. He couldn’t very well 
be expected to do that, in his some- 
what unofficial capacity. But as for 
fighting the duel itself, that’s 
something else. Oh, as for the actual 
fighting, Barelli, no thank you. 


[To cuwo, softly, almost affection- 
ately toying with the lapel of cu1vo’s 
coat and emphasizing each word | 
You know I’m right, don’t you? 
You know it isn’t up to me. I’m not 
going to fight the duel. You are. 
[cuIDO wipes the cold sweat off his 
brow with trembling hands. | 
BARELLI: But this is monstrous! 
LEONE: Not at all, my friend. It’s 
the most natural thing in the world, 
if you understand the game. We all 
have our parts to play in it—I have 
mine, he has his. From the point of 
my concept I will not move. You see. 
Barelli, I understand the game, and 
so does Miglioriti. You told me 
yourself that the Marquis was very 
angry at Guido, not at me. That it’s 


Guido he wants to fight, not me. 


Because everyone knows, and you 
better than anyone else, what they 
tried to do to me. 

[To culo | 

So you really did intend to lead me 
to the slaughter? 

culIpo [Protesting strongly]: No! I 
didn’t! I didn’t! 

LEONE: Go on! Between you and my 
wife here yesterday, it was like a 
game of seesaw, with me sitting in 
the middle, watching the two of you 
go up and down, up and down. And 
all the time you thought you were 
toying with me, with my life. Well, 
you missed your shot; I was toying 
with you. 

cuipo: No, that isn’t it! You were 
here yesterday when I protested... 
right from the start— 

LEONE: Oh, yes, you protested 




















rules of the game 


warmly. You were the very soul of 
discretion. 

cuiwo: What do you mean? What 
are you insinuating? 

LEONE: Well, Guido, you were dis- 
creet and you did protest Silia’s 
behavior, but not that completely, 
you must admit. At a certain point, 
for reasons I understand all too 
clearly, you changed your mind and 
suddenly became quite enthusiastic 
about making all the arrangements. 
Rash, in fact. And I’m sorry for you, 
because now you'll have to take the 
consequences. 

cuipo: You don’t intend to fight? 
LEONE: I have no reason to. 

curpo: I see. Then it’s up to me? 
LEONE: Of course. 

spica [To LEONE]: But you sent the 
challenge. How can he— 

LEONE: Tell him, Barelli. 

BARELLI: Well, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if a principal withdraws 
or is unable to appear, then his 


second is expected to substitute for him. 


LEONE: You see? 

curpo: All right then. I will! 
BARELLI: But these aren’t ordinary 
circumstances! I . . . I won't permit 
this! I— 

cuio: Wait a minute, Barelli! 
[To LEONE, scornfully] 

Now what are you going to do? 
LEONE: Have breakfast. 

cuino: No, I meant... Don’t you 
understand, Leone, that if I take 
your place— 

LEONE: Not my place, Guido. Yours. 
cuipo: All right, have it your way: 
mine. But if I do that, you'll be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town! 
BARELLI: He’s right. You'll be com- 
pletely dishonored! 

[LEONE laughs heartily. | 

You can laugh? Publicly disgraced 
and you can laugh? 

LEONE: Certainly I can laugh. Don’t 
you see how I live here? And where 
I live? Do you think I care what 
anyone thinks? 

cuIpo: Come on, Barelli, we're 
wasting time. Let’s go. 

BARELLI: You really are going to 
fight? 

cumo: You heard him. I have no 
choice. 


BARELLI: Perhaps I could do some- 
thing. I don’t see why— 

LEONE: He knows it’s up to him, 
Barelli. Believe me. He knows. 
BARELLI: You're being cynical. 
LEONE: Not at all. When you can rid 
yourself of sentiment, Barelli, and 
apply the force of logic, then perhaps 
you'll understand. 

cumwo [Interrupting and seizing 
BARELLI’s arm]: Come on, Barelli, 
there’s no time to argue any more. 
Doctor, please follow us! 

sPicaA: Coming, coming! 

[At this point, stt1a enters. There 

is a brief silence, during which she 
stands hesitant and confused. | 

cumo [Stepping forward to take her 
hand]: Goodbye, Silia. 

[Then, turning to LEONE] 

Goodbye. 

[He rushes out, followed at once 
by BARELLI and SPIGA. ] 

siti: What does this mean? 

LEONE: I told you, my dear, that it 
was useless for you to come. 
However, you insisted .. . 

sILIA: But you .. 
doing here? 
LEONE: I live here. 

sILia: But then... but he... Has 
the duel been called off? 

LEONE: I don’t think so. It’s probably 
just getting under way. 

sILIA: But how? If you’re still here? 
LEONE: Oh, yes, I'm still here. But 
Guido isn’t. Didn’t you see him make 
his exit? 

siLia: What? Oh God! You mean... 
you mean he went in your place? 
He went to fight for you? 

LEONE: Not for me, my dear. For 
you! 

sILia: For me? Oh, God! For me, 
you said? Oh! And you made him 
do it? You're responsible for this? 
LEONE [Advancing on her with all 
the scorn and majesty of judge|: 'm 
responsible? You have the impu- 
dence to suggest that I’m responsible 
for all this? 

sILIA: You took advantage of us! 
LEONE [Dramatically]: No! I pun- 
ished you! 

sia [Scathingly]: And covered 
yourself with shame! 

LEONE [Seizing her by the arm and 


. what are you 


flinging her away from him]: You 
are my only shame! 

siLia [Peering wildly around the 
room|: Oh, God! And meanwhile 
..- Oh, God, how awful! It’s hor- 
rible! Where are they? In the 
garden? Fighting under those con- 
ditions? The ones Guido insisted on? 
Oh, it’s just perfect, isn’t it! And 
you... you backed him up! You 
told him he was right! Of course you 
would! You knew you wouldn’t have 
to risk your neck! Oh, God, you’re 
the devil himself! You’re—Where 
are they, Leone? Where are they 
fighting? In the garden? 

[She searches about for a window.} 
LEONE: Not that way. There aren’t 
any windows in the back. You can 
either go around the front or climb 
up on the roof . .. Wonderful view 
from up there .. . This way, Silia . . 
[At this point, sPIGA enters 
precipitously. He is deathly pale and 
terribly upset. He hurls himself at 
the coffee table, scoops up the entire 
load of surgical instruments, and 
flings the sheet, like a sack, over his 
shoulder. Without uttering a word, 
he starts back toward the door] 
sitia: Ah, doctor! Doctor! Please! 
Tell me! Tell me! What happened? 
[SPIGA does not answer. SILIA 
screams. | 

[Hardly daring to believe her own 
words | 

Dead? 

[Running after the doctor] 

Dead? Is he dead? 

[LEONE stands very still, absorbed in 
his gloomy thoughts. A long pause. 
Finally, FILIPPO enters with LEONE’s 
breakfast tray and puts it down on 
the dining table. Then, in the tragic 
silence, he calls to LEONE in a 
muffled, hollow voice. | 

FILIPPO: Oh! 

[LEONE barely turns his head. 
FILIPPO points uncertainly to the 
breakfast tray. | 

It’s .. . it’s time! 

[As if he hadn’t heard him, LEONE 
does not move. Then} 

LEONE [Very softly]: A 


game... it’s alla game... 


curtain 
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The Cuvilliés Theater, Munich. Photo by Steinmetz-Roy Bernard. 


Contemporary China: Fact vs. Fancy 


The vast land to the east is not off limits to all observers. An expert 
who has “seen for himself” finds that the Communist regime has 


undoubted!y used the theatre, but it has unquestionably served it, too 
i 1 i 


by A. C. Scott 


Modern development in Chinese theatre can be sum- orchestra and the property man are no longer visible on 
marized under three headings: the traditional drama com- the stage, and the actors’ friends and friends of friends 
bining song, gesture and music in a synthesis of stylized have been banished from the wings where they were ac. 
forms; Western-style realistic plays in dialogue, and customed to congregate, to the detriment of good play 
dance drama. In all styles there has been considerable viewing. However much the sentimentalists mourn thes 
technical development in staging, lighting and produc- _ cherished customs, the common sense of the changes can 
tion within the limits of the Western-type proscenium not be denied. Sloppiness, for too long excused as tra. 
stage that is now used everywhere in China. Even the dition, no longer detracts from the dignity of the per- 
old drama, which was formerly a kind of theatre in the formance. 
round (the audience being seated on three sides of a Theatre in contemporary China is usually criticized for 
square platform), today uses a Western-style stage with being controlled rigidly by the state, and consequenth 
a main curtain supplemented by two more for partition- subservient to the demands of propaganda. It is als 
ing the stage when changes of scene are required. The charged commonly that all the old plays have been 
7 — changed to suit the party line. The last assertion is fa 
Mr. Scott is a British authority on Far Eastern theatre. His | t00 sweeping in its implications, and although there cer 
most recent books are “Mei Lan-fang” and “Chinese Costume tainly can be no denying the function of propaganda ir 


in Transition.” Communist art, nothing is ever as simple as it sounds in 





This, too, is part of a schoolboy’s training at the drama institute in Peiping. 
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China. Snap judgment is always dangerous, and never 
more so than in dealing with a subject involving many 
yssues. 

State control and state subsidy do not necessarily con- 
stitute a total evil. Theatre is a practical art; it cannot 
exist on nothing. It is hard to see how any theatre could 
have continued to survive the conditions existing in China 
1949. For anyone who experienced the physical 
state of the commercial theatre in post-1945 days—the 
ill-kept auditoriums, the undisciplined audience, the lack 
of both artistic incentive and national concern for a pro- 
fession dominated by entrepreneurs whose racketeering 


bet fore 


was condoned in surprising places—it is difficult not to 
make comparisons. The Chinese theatre as an entity 
has been saved by state intervention, and the general 
standards of training and technical resources have been 
advanced. 

The truth of that is evident in the work of troupes per- 
forming traditional-style drama. it had been 
customary to see leading actors surrounded by support- 
ing casts whose standards seemed the more shabby and 
listless according to their descending degree 
is a constant high level 
among all ranks. 


Previously 


of status: 
now there accomplishment 
\ new stage discipline is evident today, 
and economics has something to do with it. State subsidy 
allows traditional troupes to be run as working units—an 
important factor in a theatre whose personnel in many 
ways parallel a Western ballet company in their working 
routine. 


FOREIGN THEATRE 


During 1960 one of the new Swatow dramatic troupes 
visited Hong Kong from the mainland, and played to full 
houses. Swatow drama has special characteristics that 
formerly depended on child actors and a chorus for their 
effects. The child actors are seen no more, and the musi- 
cal treatment has been modified. In the eyes of the pur- 
ists, therefore, there is no more Swatow drama (an argu- 
ment that can be carried to extremes without any refer- 
ence to contemporary conditions and audiences, and not 
infrequently is advanced by people who in the best of 
times pay only lip service to the traditional stage). To 
less partisan observers the Swatow group's performance 
exemplified the co-ordination of effort I mentioned previ- 
ously. It was noticeable that the “bourgeois”’-minded 
Chinese audiences of Hong Kong endorsed that opinion 
in their own enthusiastic way. 

Ever since 1949 there has been dispute and dissension 
over the banning or changing of plays in the old reper- 
toire, and the matter has provided a big stick with which 
to beat official cultural policy. Without in any way con- 
doning doctrinaire reform, one must raise several relevant 
points. Banning plays out of political motives is not a 
Communist prerogative; even if they have developed the 
technique on a new scale, it was practiced in both Ch’ing 
and republican China. In any case, many Chinese plays 
have no fixed versions, and have been subject to revi- 
sion in the past by the actors themselves. Quite apart 
from that, scores of traditional plays take as their theme 


the struggles and triumphs of [continued on page 76] 


The restaging of “The Fifteen Strings of Cash,” in 1956, created a furor. 
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india: A Passage to Progress 


A man in search of theatre can find it in abundance in 1961; 


new 


forms exist side by side with revivals of a rich and ancient heritage 


When I first visited India nearly a dozen years ago, 
theatre in any form was pretty hard to find. That was 
true even in Bombay, a large and sophisticated city. 
Occasionally, I would hear through some friend of a 
friend that perhaps Durga Khote, for instance, was doing 
a late-afternoon performance of a historical drama in 
Marathi. (Miss Khote, still a leading actress, was one of 
the first high-born Brahmin ladies ever to appear in films 
or in public on the stage in India.) Or, once every year 
or so, the great Prithviraj would come to the Opera 
House (a large movie theatre) for a week's performances 
in Hindi, the national language, with his troupe. He, too, 
was a pioneer in films; during intermissions of his stage 
productions, in fact, he would dress as a beggar and so- 
licit money from the audience for further productions. 
Most often, Indians would tell me, “If you want to see 
theatre you must go into the villages and wait for an 
itinerant troupe,” or, “Go south for this,” or, “Go east for 
that,” and the like. In those days too, few people even 
mentioned the theatrical past of Kalidasa, the great 
Sanskrit playwright, author of Shakuntala, and whose 
literary stature in Asia corresponds somewhat to that of 
Shakespeare’s in the Occident. 

During my most recent trip, which ended just a few 
months ago, I found the Indian theatrical situation 
changed radically. Wherever I was, in Bombay or Ma- 
dras, I had only to pick up a newspaper to find a wealth 
of information about the theatre arts. I would read that 
the Indian National Theatre, a semi-governmental group, 
was putting on yet another new production in yet an- 
other regional language; that the finals in the annual 
Maharashtrian drama contest were being held; that a 
“veteran” playwright had come up with a new Gujarati 
comedy; that, in the opinion of the writer of a certain 
editorial, a statue should be erected in honor of Kalidasa 
(although determining what he looked like poses an in- 
surmountable historical problem); that a program of 
Kathakali dance dramas from the south was being given 
in the suburbs of Bombay; or that Kamala Laxman, the 
perennial dancing favorite of all India (I first knew her as 

Baby” Kamala) had performed for charity to a sold-out 
house with tickets priced exorbitantly at 100 rupees ($20). 


Mr. Bowers’ travels have taken him to such distant places 
as Russia and countries of the Far East. His books include 
“The Dance in India,” “Theatre in the East” and “Broad- 
way, U.S.S.R.” 


by Faubion Bowers 


It was, in short, a very different picture, which g0e 
beyond surface manifestations of a ferment. From tim 
to time, specific steps have been taken in the direction; 
aiding the theatre and related arts. Within the past few 
months alone, the governors and chief ministers of sey 
eral provinces have come out publicly for encouragement 
to playwrights and actors; the central government itself 
has awarded several nationwide “cultural scholarships" 
in drama and dance; and the province of Bombay hag 
abolished the entertainment tax on theatre tickets, a 
proved plans for building brand-new theatres in the | 
cities over the next five years, and extended the closing 
time for public entertainments from midnight to 1 am, 
which means that more of the cool of the night can } 
devoted to pleasure. 

The first thing I attended during my most recent stay 
in Bombay was a newly written dance drama in, typically 
enough, classical style. In such a work, actors must daneg, 
and the plot is sublimated by music in a Sanskritic fusion 
of all the arts. In this case the actors employed panto 
mime to give the illusion of delivering the words, all of 
which were sung by side-singers. The simple story was 
that of a palace dancer who seduces a holy prince, and 
the underlying music dramatized action as much as the 
elaborate scenery and splendid costumes dazzled the eye 
Even more surprising than the slickness of the prod 
tion (the high degree was in striking contrast with wh 
I had seen in earlier performances) was the theatre it 
self. The Birla Theatre, Bombay’s newest, and the first) 
to be constructed in recent years, seats nearly a thousand 
persons. It has many aspects that are distinct innova 
tions for India: It is underground, as some of Londong 
theatres are; it is air-conditioned; it has a revolving stage} 
and its décor reproduces a Hindu temple with severe col- 
umns, ornate ceilings, and paintings of gods and god 
desses on the walls. Although Indians love to criticize 
themselves and all that’s theirs, and find the Birla Thea 
tre stuffy (I did not) and dangerous (it has only one 
aisle and two fire exits), and complain that the orthodox. 
atmosphere conflicts with the secular plays, I think they 
are nonetheless quite proud of the theatre, and should be, 
It certainly is a far cry from the borrowed, dingy, slum 


Ravana, the familiar demon-kings 

of Hindu legend, encounters 
Jatayu, the king-bird, in “Ramalila, 
produced in New Delhi in 1938. 
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| & B Ministry 
“Discovery of India” is based on the 1857 uprising against 


British rule. (Photos on pages 57 and 58 are from the 
forthcoming book “Theatre in India” by Balwant Gargi; 
Theatre Arts Books.) 


like movie houses where I saw my first stage plays in 
Bombay. 

Despite the considerable activity in the theatrical world 
at all levels and in all the dozen languages and literatures 
of India, the actual quality of many of the plays I saw 
leaves room for dissatisfaction. Crudity, amateurism and 
theatrical irrationality are still in evidence—and they con- 
stitute evidence of the fact that yesterday and today are 
not entirely disconnected. But out of the good and the 
bad, the improved and improving, three persons from 
widely separated areas have emerged to command the 
most serious attention. 

Balwant Gargi, the young Punjabi playwright from the 
north, is in the truest sense a man of theatre. His plays 
have been translated and performed with some success 
in the Soviet Union, and he has written the best book yet 
on Indian theatre as a whole. (Sponsored by the Asia 
Society, this book will soon appear in English in Amer- 
ica.) Meanwhile, he continues to attract his native, Pun- 
jabi-speaking audiences, and he will benefit greatly by 
the widening of facilities for theatre throughout India. 

Madras, in the far south, boasts not only its university 
but Dr. V. Raghavan, the brilliant head of the Sanskrit 
department. He has spread his powers recently to the 
staging, in original form, of plays by Kalidasa and Sans- 
krit comedies. He himself appears in them briefly in the 
archaically traditional role of sutradhara, “string-holder” 
or stage manager. Like the authors themselves sixteen 
hundred years ago, the sutradhara comes out to make a 
few comments and to hold the threads of the play 
together. 

I went to Raghavan’s recent production of Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvashi with the normal misgivings any playgoer 
is apt to feel when approaching antiquated drama in a 
dead language. However, to my surprise, there, in a 


vast, open-air pandal, several thousand people, log 
as if they came from all walks of life, were entra 
Comic lines triggered gusts of laughter, and heroie 
were applauded. At times, strangers would lean 9 
translate for neighbors whose Sanskrit had been forgg 
or neglected, or who, perhaps had come to the perf 
ance for the sake of prestige. 

The play deals with a noble king who rescues, and 
in love with, a heavenly nymph. They are separated, 
Act IV consists of a long and absorbing “mad g¢ 
quite similar to the equally long one in Lucia di La 
moor, which came many centuries later. Through 
complete musical score, rendered by drums, flutes, vg 
and voices, sustains the drama, and in strict, classic 
the evening ends with prayers. The king-hero (no 
united with his love) requests that “learning and fort 
often mutually incompatible, may come together,” 
the stage manager appears to intone a benediction; 
“everybody be free from difficulties and the whole y 
be happy.” 

This was only one of several productions that 
havan has mounted, but it was the only one I saw, 
was done thoughtfully, and was intellectually impece: 
It was, altogether, an adventurous recapturing of 
glory that was India’s theatrical art—a timely remix 
somehow, that growth in the future can be accompat 
by a revival of the past. 

In Bombay the handsome and energetic Alkazi } 
been a dominant and stabilizing force in Indian the 
for a long time. A businessman by day and an ag 
director-producer by night, he created (and still head 
the Theatre Unit, an organization that puts on everythif 
from Aristophanes through Ibsen to Garden Distal 
Most of his productions are in English (Bombay h 
widely Westernized public, and he himself is a prod 
of the Royal Academy) and if _ [continued on page 
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The State of the Soviet Stage: 


How a Director Redeems ‘Social Realism’ 


by Robert E. Gard 


An Helsinki last spring, I heard of the remarkable pro- 
ductions of a Russian director in Leningrad: Georgi Alex- 
androvitch Tovstonogov. The word was that he was the 
foremost of the younger Soviet régisseurs, and it was my 
hope to see an actual sample of his work. I visited Lenin- 
grad with that in mind, and my request was received 
very kindly. About noon, one day, a young man named 
Igor called for me. We went directly to the Gorky Thea- 
tre, of which Tovstonogov is the chief. 

There was a large and excited crowd in front of, and 
jamming the lobby of, the Gorky. “There is always such 
a furor when a Tovstonogov production opens!” Igor ob- 
served. When we managed to push our way through, we 
found the office of the theatre filled with special friends 
and acquaintances of the director, and I heard his name 
on every side. “He has a brilliant history,” Igor said. 
“You know, of course, that he has won the Lenin prize 
for theatrical production, and that he is an honored Peo- 


ple’s Artist since 1958.” 

From Igor I learned further that Tovstonogov came 
from Tbilisi (Tiflis), near the border of Turkey. He was 
born there in 1915. He started active work in the theatre 
at sixteen, and studied at the State Theatre Institute iy 
Moscow. After completing the five-year course that Rus. 
sian directors must take, he produced plays in a number 
of cities and established a notable theatre for young peo- 
ple in Leningrad. In 1956 he became director of the 
Gorky Drama Theatre, where he has had outstanding 
success and where, in 1958, he was awarded Russia's 
highest honor, the coveted title of “People’s Artist” for 
his production of Vishnevsky’s [continued on page 79] 


Mr. Gard is better known for his work as director of the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre, a state-wide project, and as an all-round 
exponent of what he calls American “grassroots theatre,” a 
term that has provided the title of one of his books on the stage. 


The novel staging for “The Irkutsk Story,” which is described by Robert E. Gard. 
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Qn a recent visit to New York, Ivan Grikurov, an “hon- 
aed” actor from the Soviet Union, saw a performance of 
Circle in the Square’s production of Jean Genét’s The 
Balcony. Mr. Grikurov is a member of a company in 
frivan, capital of the Soviet Republic of Armenia. After 
the performance, he answered questions that were asked 
by various members of the cast, with the aid of an inter- 
preter. The interview, which follows, covers many as- 
pects of the actor’s lot in the Soviet Union. 
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Q. How are actors trained in Russia? 

. All actors in Russia must undergo four years of school- 
ing in acting, at schools set up for that purpose 
throughout the country. Our actors are quite uniform 
as regards approach and technique, with slight differ- 
ences between actors trained by Moscow Art [Stanis- 
lavsky] adherents and the followers of Vakhtangov. 
Stanislavsky is still considered a genius in Russia, but 
we adapt his teachings in terms of the Russians’ 
present-day understanding of him. As you know, 
Stanislavsky was always changing his own ideas con- 
stantly. Even so, we still use many of them. Our ac- 
tors work in a very intimate and soft-spoken manner. 

Q. Do actors in Russia “make the rounds”? 

A. We have what you might call a “stock market” of ac- 
tors in Moscow. Directors from the various compa- 
nies hire actors through this giant casting office. The 
actors then go to one of the companies, begin with 
‘Dinner is served,” and work their way up. 

. What is the rehearsal process like in Russia? 

A It depends on the play. We often spend as much as 
three weeks around a table in a rehearsal room before 
working on the stage. For Chekhov's plays, we re- 
hearse three months. For other plays, less. Our train- 
ing is very good for Chekhov. By the same token, I 
feel that our Shakespeare is mediocre; he’s harder for 
us to do. Chekhov is considered a supreme classicist 

“in Russia, and his plays are always the best in any 
company’s repertoire. 

Whom did you like most in The Balcony? 

A. This lady here. [He pointed to Betty Miller, who 
played Carmen.] She is the closest to what we do in 
Russia. Much emotion, but inside. I also liked this 
lady here. [He pointed to Grayson Hall, who played 


Ima.] What she was doing was always clear, even 
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The State of the Soviet Stage: 


by Gerald Lukeman 
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How an Actor Fares Today 









[to one] not knowing the language, and her voice is 
wonderful. We do not have many voices like that in 
Russia. 

. What did you think of the production as a whole? 

. Extraordinary. I was very surprised, though, at the 
lack of uniformity in the actors’ approaches to acting; 
they have all obviously been trained in different 
places. I was most taken with your arena stage. We 
have none in Russia. 

. What do actors in Russia get paid? 

. There are three categories of actors in Russia. The 
highest, or “honored” category, receive two thousand 
rubles a month. [The present rate of exchange is one 
ruble to $1.10.] This category is required to perform 
sixteen times a month. If the actor gives more than 
sixteen performances, he is given a bonus for over- 
fulfilling his quota. The next two categories receive 
seventeen hundred and fourteen hundred rubles a 
month respectively. All actors work at least eight 
hours a day. If they are not performing, they re- 
hearse from eleven until three, and at night from 
eight until twelve. If they are performing, they work 
in rehearsal four hours during the day. 

. Can an actor retire in Russia? 

. Of course. Actors retire at the age of sixty, actresses 
at fifty. This is not compulsory. I’m looking forward 
to retirement. We get 80 per cent of our salary after 
we retire. I'll keep acting, of course, at one of the 
many People’s Theatres [which are similar to our 
community theatres], but I won't act so often. 

. What happens when an actor becomes ill? 

. He is paid 90 per cent of his salary for as long as he 
is sick. 

. Do you do children’s shows? 

Oh, yes. I've played the Wolf in Little Red Riding 

Hood over a thousand times. 

. Do you do films and television? 

We do some films, not much television. We make as 

much in three days of film work as we do in a month 

on the stage—just as you do here. 

. What happens when an actor who joins a company 
doesn’t prove satisfactory? 

A. Every company is reviewed 
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[continued on page 78] 





Mr. Lukeman is an assistant to José Quintero, director of Circle 
in the Square, one of the leading off-Broadway playhouses. 


A Grand Tour of Theatres Eternal 


For festivalgoers in 1961, the play is not en- 
tirely the thing; the playhouse is also likely to 
be a source of wonderment, and a mine of lore 


by Glenn M. Loney 


Progress has consistently swept away the past in Amer- 


ica, a matter that causes some strange reactions when 
theatre-loving tourists land in Europe. Yelps of startled 
delight are often evoked by nothing more wonderful 
than a moderately ugly nineteenth-century theatre in a 
provincial town. “Just look at that theatre, will you!” ex- 
claims one of our innocents abroad. Hearing her, you 
might think that she and Schliemann had just discovered 
the ruins of Troy. Once she is inside, she may be bitterly 
disappointed in both the theatre and the production. But 
she will console herself with the thought that she has 
seen something really old, something really “period.” 

In the months just ahead, tourists will again have the 
opportunity to see some of Europe's most famous per- 
formers in action in some of the great landmarks in the- 
atrical history. These structures can be as old as the 
great Greek amphitheatre in Epidaurus, dating from the 
fourth century before Christ, or as new as Richard Wag- 
ner’s Festspielhaus in Bayreuth, whose cornerstone bears 
the date 1872. 

The theatre enthusiast does not have an easy time of it 
in Europe, however. There are many more theatres than 
even the most avid buff can visit on the average tour. 
Schedules are sometimes quixotic; certainly they are sub- 
ject to change. Often it is impossible to find out the 
schedule until one is in the foyer of the theatre; at pres- 
ent there is no popular publication listing all offerings at 
the major theatres. And even though every village seems 
to have a festival of one sort or another these days, the 
supply of tickets for the most famous is frequently ex- 
hausted weeks before the opening performance. To avoid 
disappointments, tourists should have their travel agents 
make arrangements well in advance. With that warning 
in mind, let us proceed on a tour of some of the most 
interesting and important of the historic theatres. 


England 


Time has not been too kind to England. Remains of a 
Roman theatre can be seen at St. Albans (Verulamium), 
twenty miles northwest of London. No performances are 
given there because successive visits by large audiences 





Mr. Loney, professor of drama and speech at Hofstra College, 
taught for several years in Europe, and returns each summer to 
teach and visit the theatres, both contemporary and historical. 








The towering ruins Here, a scene 
of the abbey in Bad Hersfeld from “Die Jungfrau von Orleans,” 


provides the setting Schiller’s treatment 
for towering dramatic works. of the Joan of Arc story. 





would ruin the ruins. Medieval theatre is revived every 
three years in York, where the city’s own cycle of mystery 
plays is staged in the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey. The next 
performance will be in 1963. 

The Innyard theatres and the Globe and Fortune of 
Shakespeare’s day have been swallowed up by progress 
or destruction. London’s many fires have left little of the 
past. The George Inn in Southwark near the site of 
the original Globe, has revived the tradition of staging 
Shakespearean plays in the central courtyard. During 
June and July, the plays can be seen on Saturday after- 
noons in natural sunlight—-when London happens to be 
having sunlight. In Norwich, the stage of the Globe has 
been re-created indoors in the Maddermarket Theatre. 
There, surrounded by a quaint old town of wood and 
stucco houses, and an immense cathedral, Nugent Monck’s 
company has presented classic and modern drama since 
1921. (It has produced, under Monck’s direction, all the 
works associated with Shakespeare, in fact.) Though the 
names Drury Lane and Covent Garden are often on the 
tongues of the knowing, the present buildings are neither 
so ancient (Drury Lane was rebuilt in 1921; Covent 
Garden, in 1858) nor so interesting. Covent Garden 
is the home of the Royal Opera and the Royal Ballet. 
Since the war, American musicals from Oklahoma! to 
My Fair Lady have pretty well monopolized the Drury 
Lane. 
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One of England’s oldest playhouses is the Theaty 
Royal, Richmond, Yorkshire. Mrs. Siddons, Kean, Keg, 
ble and Macready all appeared on its tiny stage. Bette 
known and better suited to modern needs is the Theaty 
Royal, Bristol, a Georgian playhouse built in 1766. Thep 
the Bristol Old Vic Company presents classic and modem 
plays in classic and modern settings. 


The Netherlands 


It is a short trip from England to Holland. From mid 
June to mid-July, the Holland Festival will provide ap 
astonishing range of drama and music in almost even 
theatre and auditorium available. You won't have to gp 
to the events; they will come to you. Most of the produc. 
tions are presented in every city in the Netherlands, | 
you are eager to see these events in historic theatres, yoy 
are in for a disappointment, however. The Dutch, ener. 
getic by nature, are always busy repairing and remodel. 
ing. Though Amsterdam’s Stadsschouwburg can trace its 
origin to 1636, the present building is a monstrosity cop. 
ceived (supposedly without malice) in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

More of the flavor of the past can be found in The 
Hague. One can visit the Koninklijke Schouwburg, glit- 
tering with crystal, ivory and gilt décor and rich velvets, 
The building dates from 1765, but the interior was redone 
in 1914. Fortunately it was not modernized excessively, 


Turkish Information Office 
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Belgium 

The country’s most impressive quasi-historical event oc- 
curs only every five years: the Pageant of the Holy Blood, 
staged in Bruges, which is itself somewhat theatrical with 
ts canals, churches and fortifications. Last performed 
during the Brussels Exposition, the pageant will be re- 
enacted next in 1963. Each year, however, Bruges stages 
an elaborate procession of tableaux in honor of the Holy 
Blood relic treasured by the city. Colored banners, floods 
of colored light, masses of actors, resplendent costumes, 
impressive words and music—all combine to create a pic- 
ture not easy to forget. 

If you have a passion for tenth-century Passion plays, 
Russon observes the martyrdom of St. Evermeire in May. 
Other medieval pageants and festivals are staged in Tour- 
nai (“The Plague”), Wingene (Brueghel canvases are 
brought to life), and Ypres (traditional festival with 
‘Town Jester”). 


France 

From Belgium to Provence is a long trip, and it will take 
you back in time, too. In the south of France, where the 
Romans once ruled, several theatres and arenas remain, 
though in a rather battered condition. The great Roman 
theatre in Orange has long been stripped of the statues, 
pillars and marble panels that once covered its immense 
stage fagade with gleaming whiteness, but its stage and 





French Government Tourist Office 


ovE: The handsome, 
Wuminated exterior of the 
Grand Thédtre in Bordeaux. 


1 FT; “Romeo and Juliet” 
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amphitheatre are otherwise serviceable. Summer produc- 
tions are usually scheduled, and the acoustics are very 
good. I once made the mistake of going to Orange with- 
out bothering to check on the schedule. Instead of 
Oedipus Rex or Phédre, 1 found a wine-tasting festival in 
full swing in the theatre and the ruins adjoining it. You 
can imagine my disappointment. I didn’t want to damage 
Franco-American relations, which were shaky at that 
time, so I swallowed my chagrin and a good deal of wine, 
too. The wine is very good. I never did get around to 
seeing a production in Orange. 

Another time, in the arena at Nimes, I watched the 
Marquis de Cuevas Ballet while townspeople around me 
were cheering one another with thoughts about the bull- 
fights that would soon be resumed. The arena serves both 
sport and culture. Arles has an arena that is put to much 
the same uses as the one in Nimes, together with a Ro- 
man theatre, if a scattering of shattered columns and 
brickwork can be called a Roman theatre. 

Nearby Avignon evokes a later period: the medieval. 
The Palace of the Popes makes an unforgettable back- 
ground. It was especially impressive several years ago 
for Jean Vilar’s Théatre National Populaire production of 
Pirandello’s Henry IV. If no plays are scheduled when 
you are in Avignon, you are still in luck. The palace is 
also used as the intriguing setting for a spectacle of son 
et lumiére (sound and light). Recorded voices and music, 
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Swiss National Tourist Office 


coming from scores of speakers concealed throughout the 
grounds and palace buildings, tell the story of this strange 
collection of towers and halls. With the sound are cou- 
pled hundreds of colored lights that rise and fade, here 
bathing the palace in fiery red, and there picking out the 
window of a pope’s study with an icy blue. These are 
magnificent spectacles, and economical, too. They do not 
require casts of thousands; voices and music are recorded, 
so only a few good technicians are needed. They are 
popular in England, Belgium and Holland as well. 

In Bordeaux, the eighteenth century is evoked by the 
opera house or Grand Théatre, built in 1773-8 by the Duc 
de Richelieu, under Louis XVI. 
somely decorated; 


The interior is hand- 
the grand stairway is said to have 
given Charles Garnier the idea for his famous stairs at 
the Paris Opéra, finished a hundred years later. The 
house is no museum, however; it is in constant use. Dur- 
ing the annual May-June festival, it will doubtless be 
filled to capacity. 

Renowned for its fountains, Versailles also has two 
eighteenth-century theatres. One, in the Grand Trianon, 
belonged to Madame de Pompadour. The other, the 
Théatre du Chateau, was restored in 1957, and was the 
scene of a gala for Queen Elizabeth when she made her 
state visit to France. The condition of the theatres is such 
that they are not used for productions. 


Paris is full of famous theatres, but they have suffered 


LEFT: At Avenches, 
in Switzerland, the Roman 


theatre is still in use. 


BELOW: The Maddermarket, 
Norwich, is one of England's 


foremost provincial stages. 


RIGHT: “Oedipus Coloneus” comes 
to life in a native setting, 


Epidaurus, each summer. 


British Travel and Holidays Association 


more from the ravages of reconstruction than from those 
of time. The Théatre du Palais-Royal, however, can claim 
1784 as its founding date. It was used recently by Jean- 
Louis Barrault befor e he took over the Salle Luxe »mbourg, 
or Odéon, which had served during postwar years as the 
second house of the Comédie Frangaise. 
cestry back to the seventeenth century 


Tracing its an- 
, the main house, 
the Salle Richelieu, has undergone a number of altera- 
tions of its auditorium and stage. There have also been 
attempts to “restore” it, but controversy always rages over 
just what period it should be returned to. Of the eight- 
eenth-century theatres that have been mentioned so far, 
not one is completely authentic, in fact. In most, there 
has been modernization of the stage and machinery. And 


of course the seats have been made more comfortable. 


Sweden 


Near Stockholm you will find one of the undisputed 
treasures of stage history: the Drottningholm Court Thea- 
tre, built in 1766 by Queen Louisa Ulrika. Later, her son 
King Gustavus III, took over the theatre, using it to en- 
courage the first major Swedish creativity in music and 
drama. The king even contributed several librettos for 
operas his composers had written. The assassination of 
the king at a masked ball in Stockholm’s Opera House 
(which Verdi, in turn, made into an opera) brought the 
activities at the Drottningholm to a halt. Aside from 8 
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few productions in the following century, the theatre fell 
into disuse, becoming a storage house. But in 1921, the 
theatre was rediscovered. Amazingly, the interior, the 
stage machinery, and almost thirty sets from the eight- 
eenth century were still intact, and the building was once 
again an active playhouse. The scene-shifting system, 
cleverly devised of slides, slots, ropes, and wooden wheels 
and pulleys, still works perfectly and about as rapidly as 
modern equipment. The depth of the stage, sixty-two 
leet, is exceeded only by three of Sweden’s modern thea- 
tres. One of the surviving settings is attributed to Carlo 
Bibiena, a member of the famous Italian clan of scenic 
atists and architects. Regular productions are scheduled 
there during the Stockholm festival (June 4-16), and 
less frequently during the balance of the summer. You'll 
find all the ushers and musicians in the silks, satins, and 
powdered wigs of the eighteenth century. You can also 
wander through an excellent museum set up in the nu- 
merous anterooms of the theatre. 


Germany 


In Hanover, former home of the English royal house, 
the Georgian traditions are maintained each summer. In 
past years, a brilliant production of Handel’s Xerxes has 
been the highlight of a baroque festival in Herrenhausen. 
Another Baroque tradition is also observed: presentation 
of programs of ballet involving nearly a hundred dancers 





in a garden setting, with ornate costumes, shimmering 
colored lights and dazzling fireworks. 

Unknown to most Americans is the nearby town of 
Celle, where the traveler can not only visit a court thea- 
tre dating from 1674 but actually attend performances. 
Most productions are not theatrical landmarks, but they 
are done tastefully in a most unusual setting. 

Traveling south, one reaches Bad Hersfeld. There, in 
the ruins of a medieval abbey, a group of appropriate 
plays is presented during July. Among the more success- 
ful have been the morality plays Jedermann and Ceno- 
doxus. The vast choir and the spacious transept of the 
church provide a gigantic playing space for the hordes 
of actors. Crowd scenes are particularly effective, and 
seem even more so when contrasted with the bellowing 
that some German actors feel is necessary to achieve emo- 
tion and projection simultaneously. A bit of advice to 
the morality lover, however: take an umbrella. Open-air 
dramas are exciting theatre, but European summers are 
not always co-operative. 

Near Mannheim and Heidelberg is another court thea- 
tre well worth a visit. This is the Rococo Theatre in the 
Palace of Schwetzingen. There, in 1750, Charles Theo- 
dore, the Elector of Bavaria, had the playhouse built for 
performances of French comedies and operas. His friend 
Voltaire saw his works performed there; it is reported 
that Voltaire begged to see [continued on page 74] 
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Alan Pryce-Jones at the Theatre 


{continued from page 11] 


most famous lines, “Meine Ruh’ ist hin,” was 


| one of the memorable moments in an evening | 
| that, for all its moments of grandeur, was 
| somehow a little disappointing. 


I much enjoyed the first play of Michael 


| Shurtleff, Call Me by My Rightful Name. 
| It reveals an extremely good actress, Joan | 
| Hackett, whose professional career opened 
| only last year. Her painful task is to disrupt | 
the cozy lives of Doug and his roommate | 


Paul, by having an affair with each in turn. 
One of the young men is white, one colored; 
neither suspects the lurking snares of preju- 
dice in his own heart; but the girl is too 
rch for them, and their tranquility is bro- 
ke: by a row royal. What is good about this 
pu “—apart from the acting—is that its dia- 
logue is consistently lively, and that it never 
turns into a tract. Mr. Shurtleff was not 
quite sure how to round off his third act, and 
there is a certain conventionality about his 
presentation of Doug’s parents (there is stil! 
a thesis to be written about the sameness 
that, in the theatre, afflicts the parents of 
odd but interesting young men). But he has 
already written a most satisfying play. 

I have been amazed by the reaction of my 
fellow critics to Rabindranath Tagore’s The 
King of the Dark Chamber. They seem, in 
general, to have been turning their prayer 






























wheels in ecstasy ever since this really terri- | 


ble piece of tushery oozed (rather than 


burst) upon the unlikely surroundings of the | 


Jan Hus House. That extremely concrete 
character Hus must be spinning in his grave. 
This is a very, very slow Indian drama full 
of Implications rather than Symbols. It is all 
about achieving union with the soul of the 
Universe, otherwise known as the Truth. The 
Dark Chamber is the heart. In that chamber 
dwells a king, so ugly that even his queen 
has never seen him, let alone his subjects. I 
can hardly bear to retail what goes on before 
the queen is at last reconciled to his ugliness. 


| The palace is set on fire; other kings gesticu- 


late and rampage; cosmic dancers—it is the 
program, not I, which calls them that— 
abound; the queen, played by Surya Kumari 
with becoming gravity and great personal 
beauty, sings from time to time when she al- 
lows herself to get upset by a false king. All 
this takes a very long time, much of it in 
darkness, and the spoken words are in a kind 
of Poona prose poetry. Some of the cast act 


| Indian, some American; some just act. At the 
| end of it all I searched my own Dark Cham- 





ber for ugly kings, but found nothing there 


| of the kind. 


The Octoroon is a joke of another kidney. 
Once upon a time there was played in Lon- 


don a perfectly serious piece called Young 


England. It elicited storms of applause every 
night while the audience hissed the villain 
and cheered to the echo the fine sentiments 
that adorned the high spots of the drama. 
The only sadness about it was that the pro- 
duction broke the heart of the author, who 
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had conceived his piece to resemble Shake- 
speare rather than the Marx Brothers. Dion 
Boucicault might resent equally the modern 
approach to his century-old melodrama of 
Louisiana life. It is partly guyed and partly 
not—a decision perhaps forced on Stuart 
Vaughan by the really hopeless creakiness of 
the plot. This concerns the sale of a planta- 
tion, and begins like an eccentric version of 
The Cherry Orchard. After that, all hell 
breaks loose. A check is stolen; a murder 
committed; and all the time Zoe, the octo- 
roon, perches on the edge of a terrible fate. 
Sold along with the plantation, she is rescued 
just too late from the clutches of a Mr. Mc- 
Closkey, the buyer, and kills herself in un- 
diminished virtue. Is it a forceful indictment 
of slavery? Is it just a funny old relict? 
Nobody seems perfectly sure, although Juliet 
Randall’s Zoe was genuinely appealing. It 
should be recorded, too, that Peter Wingate 
designed a charming set. 

There is nothing whatever to say of Come 
Blow Your Horn except (gratefully) that it 
is totally unpretentious and often very funny. 
It goes on, like most jokes, far too long; but 
the author, Neil Simon, displays a great deal 
of verbal dexterity, and only needed, perhaps, 
to concentrate a little less on that and a lit- 
tle more on twisting the rococo outlines of 
a diminutive plot into even more fanciful 
shapes. Two bachelor brothers are in trouble 
with their father. Can you guess what it is 
all about? Girls. So a frothy mixture bub- 
bles up, with girls hidden in the kitchen and 
parents ringing the doorbell at just the wrong 
moment, the telephone in constant use, and 
misunderstandings springing up like mush- 
rooms in a damp meadow. Lou Jacobi and 
Pert Kelton are hilarious, as the parents, and 
they are given better opportunities than Hal 
March and Warren Berlinger, as their pec- 
cant sons, All is well in the end; and some 
respite is offered to Mr. Berlinger’s vocal 
chords, which have been kept at the stretch 
for most of three acts. 

It is pleasant to welcome Elsa Lanchester 
back in a program of song and spiel, assisted 
by Ray Henderson and Don Dollarhide at the 
pianos. It may be ungrateful to suggest that 
this kind of evening needs a little more di- 
versification. The best of the material would 
have shone more brightly, shortened to a 
night-club act or built into a revue. But it 
was all intelligent and gay, and the audience 
loved it. 

Of Double Entry they also loved at least 
the second half, The Oldest Trick in the 
World. This is a delightful little musical, 
built round the activities of a fraudulent me- 


dium, her unwilling aide and a victim. In | 


sequence these are played by Rosetta Le- 
Noire, Doreese DuQuan and Jane Connell, 
and all are stylish, talented and sympathetic. 


I particularly relished the inordinate grumpi- | 


ness of Miss DuQuan. The book, music and 


lyrics are by Jay Thompson, and they rattle | 


on very well. The evening opens with The 
Bible Salesman, starring Miss LeNoire, but 
less suited to this musical medium. 
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Professional training and experience in acting, 
| directing, scene and costume design, tech- 
nical practice. 





A specialized professional school offering 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


Perform with leading professionals. Recent 
guest artists in Goodman Theatre produc- 
tions: Morris Carnovsky, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Frances Hyland, Joseph Buloff. 


Guest Lecturers in the past two seasons in- 
clude Eric Bentley, Harold Clurman, John 
Gassner, John Gielgud, Tyrone Guthrie, 
Julie Harris, Henry Hewes, John House- 
man, Frederick Kiesler, Donald Oecen- 
slager, Michel St. Denis, Elmer Rice, 
Geraldine Page, Otto Preminger, Cyril 
Ritchard, Joseph Schildkraut, Peggy 
Wood, Murray Matheson and Shelley 
Berman. 





These are Goodman Products: Ralph Alswang, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Geraldine 
Page, José Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. 


2 Theatres—200 performances annually 


One theatre seating 742, another seating 
158. More public performances under 
professional conditions than in any other 
i |i] theatre school in the U.S.A. 
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*“Method”’ and the best of current 
continental techniques in acting and 
directing are taught by 16 experts. 
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iy John Reich, Head 


Charles McGaw, Author of 
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Ralph Alswang, 
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by Anton Chekhov. 





May 12 through 30: “This Happy 
Breed,” by Noel Coward. 
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I said last month that I should have some- 
thing to say about ‘Instant Theatre’ at The 
Premise. This is the newest version of a 
show that first saw the light of day in Chi- 
cago and then moved to St. Louis. It now 
functions in a café-theatre on Bleecker Street, 
and its aim is to present improvisations, lam- 


poons and political satire, often at the sug- 


| gestion of the audience. Improvised theatre 
is not a new idea; indeed, it forms an impor- 


tant part of theatre training, but the only 
company I have seen that can rival the one 
at The Premise has been created in London 
by a New Yorker, Charles Marowitz. The 
cast is young and beautifully disrespectful. 


| It will tackle anything from the spontaneous 


combustion of Cardinal Cushing’s lectern at 
the presidential inauguration to the capture 
it 
incandescent as the one and as piratical as 


of the Santa Maria; and is steadily as 


the other. In fine, an enchanting experience. 


The remaining productions on Broadway 
have to be named with the brevity their his- 
be 
caught by me as they flashed on to the stage 
and off it Tallulah Bankhead 


wonderfully accomplished 


tory deserves. Some could not even 


again. is a 
actress and in 
Midgie Purvis she enlarged her usual range, 
but not even she could save it, nor Claudette 
Colbert Julia, Jake and Uncle Joe. Noth- 
could save How to Make a Man or 
Once There Was a Russian. 

CRITICAL BOX SCORE 


AND SUMMARY 
(The following tabulations, for 


ing 


Broadway 
productions, are based on the reactions of 
the reviewers for the seven New York dailies.) 


| The Moon in the Yellow River: a play by 


Denis Johnston, directed by David Fulford, 
Mary Ann Reed, 
presented at the East End Theatre by David 
Fulford and William Dempsey with the fol- 
Roy Poole, Neil 
James Coco, Philippa Bevans, James Greene, 


scenery and costumes by 


lowing cast: FitzGerald, 


Jonathan Frid, Dorothy Dee Victor, Joseph 
| Bird. 


Comédie Francaise: L’Jmpromptu de Ver- 
sailles and Les Fourberies de Scapin by Mo- 
liére, décor and costumes for L’/mpromptu 
by Mme. Suzanne Lalique, décor and cos- 
tumes for Les Fourberies by Robert Hirsch, 
directed by Jacques Charon, presented at the 
New York City Center by S. Hurok with the 
following cast: Louis Seigner, Annie Ducaux, 
Jacques Charon, Micheline Boudet, Robert 
Hirsch, Lise Delamare, Georges Descriéres, 
Denise Gence, Francois Chaumette, Catherine 
Samie, Michel Aumont, Geneviéve Fontanel, 
René Camoin, Daniéle Ajoret, Michel Bern- 
ardy. 

Faust (Part I): a play by Goethe, directed 


by Gustaf Griindgens, scenery by Teo Otto, 


music by Mark Lothar, presented at the New 
York City Center by Gert von Gontard, Felix 
G. 
with a company including: Gustaf Griind- 


Gerstman and Deutsches Theater, Inc. 


gens, Will Quadflieg, Antje Weisgerber, Uwe 

Friedrichsen, Volker Brandt, Sebastian Fisch- 

Hermann Schomberg, Eduard Marks, 

Karl-Heinz Wiipper, Heidi Leupoldt, Lotte 
Brackebusch, Ehmi Bessel. 


er, 
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Arts 


(all Me by My Rightful Name: a play by 
Yicbael Shurtleff, directed by Milton Kat- 
glas, designed by Charles Evans, presented 
st One Sheridan Square by Judith Ruther- 
ford with the following cast: Robert Duvall, 
Joan Hackett, Alvin Ailey, Robert Hogan, 
Yili Boulton, Dortha Duckworth. 

the King of the Dark Chamber: a play by 
Rabindranath Tagore, directed by Krishna 
Shah, sets by Bill Demos, lighting by Stephen 
Palestrant, costumes by Lyn Carroll, chore- 
ography by Bhaskar, presented by Van Joyce 
md Harold Leventhal in association with 
Patricia Newhall at Jan Hus House with a 
company including: Bhaskar, Surya Kumari, 
Brock Peters, Bruce H. Glover, Rahila, Mad- 
hur Jaffrey, Milton Luchan, Robert Manuel, 
Robert Dagny, Dino Laudicina, Tomi Worth- 
am, Rhani Sanford. 

The Octoroon: a play by Dion Boucicault, 
directed by Stuart Vaughan, settings and 
costumes by Peter Wingate, lighting by Joan 
larkey, presented by T. Edward Hambleton 
and Stuart Vaughan at the Phoenix Theatre 
with a company including: Juliet Randall, 
Bette Henritze, Gerry Jedd, Vinnette Carroll, 
Franklin Cover, John Heffernan, Robert 
Blackburn, P. Jay Sidney, Ray Reinhardt. 
Gome Blow Your Horn: There were six fa- 
vorable notices, though some of the praise 
was rather reserved. Walter Kerr of the 
Herald Tribune was the lone dissenter; 
speaking for the majority, Howard Taubman 
of the Times called the play a “slick, lively, 
funny comedy.” 

(A play by Neil Simon, directed by Stan- 
ly Prager, setting and lighting by Ralph 
Alswang, costumes by Stanley Simmons, 
presented at the Brooks Atkinson Theatre 
by William Hammerstein and Michael Ellis 
with the following cast: Hal March, War- 
ren Berlinger, Sarah Marshall, Pert Kelton, 
Lou Jacobi, Arlene Golonka, Carolyn Bren- 
ner, 

Elsa Lanchester—Herself: a program with 
material by Harold Monro, Sir Osbert Sit- 
well, Sir Allan Herbert, Forman Brown, Hu- 
bert Farjeon, Thomas Wolfe, Euripides and 
tthers, edited by Charles Laughton, designed 
by Robert Soule, presented by Noel Behn and 
Robert Costello at the 41st Street Theatre 
with the following cast: Miss Lanchester, 
Ray Henderson, Don Dollarhide. 

Double Entry: two new musicals (The Bible 
Salesman and The Oldest Trick in the World) 
with book, music and lyrics by Jay Thomp- 
%n, directed by Bill Penn, settings and light- 
ing by Howard Becknell, presented by Al- 
bert C. Lasher, Paul Lehman and The Happy 
Medium Theatre at the Martinique Theatre 
with the following cast: Rosetta LeNoire, 
jane Connell, Doreese DuQuan, Ted Lam- 
brinos, Garrett Morris. 

Midgie Purvis: Mr. Kerr, again with the 
minority, was one of the affirmatives this 
lime. Mary Chase’s work, he said, “warmed 
the cockles of my heart.” Richard Watts, 
I. of the Post, with the five dissenters, 
talled it “spotty and ramshackle comedy.” 

{A play by Mary Chase, directed by Burgess 


April, 1961 








Meredith, scenery and lighting by Ben Ed- 
wards, costumes by Guy Kent, presented by 
Robert Whitehead and Roger L. Stevens in 
association with Alfred R. Glancy, Jr. at the 
Martin Beck Theatre with a company includ- 
ing: Tallulah Bankhead, Alice Pearce, Wil- 
liam Redfield, Russell Hardie, John Cecil 
Holm, Nydia Westman, Clinton Sundberg, 
Kip McArdle, Jane Van Duser. 

Julia, Jake and Uncle Joe: None of the 
seven verdicts was favorable to Mr. Teich- 
mann’s play. “I’m afraid this one is for the 
bird watchers,” quipped Mr. Kerr. 

(A play by Howard Teichmann, based on a 
book by Oriana Atkinson, directed by Rich- 
ard Whorf, entire production designed by 
Frederick Fox, presented at the Booth Thea- 
tre by Roger L. Stevens and John Shubert, 
in association with Sherman S. Krellberg, 
with a company including: Claudette Col- 





Guthrie McClintic 
Board of Directors 
Drama 


Helen Menken 
President 


bert, Myles Eason, Don Briggs, Lynne Char- 
nay, Alexander Clark, Joseph Leon. 

Once There Was a Russian: Although the 
Spewack comedy was another that failed in 
record time, it had basically favorable notices 
from two of the seven critics, Among those 
opposed was Mr. Taubman, who called it “an 
untidy affair overrun by stock characters.” 
(A play by Sam Spewack, directed by Gene 
Frankel, setting and costumes by Tony Wal- 
ton, presented at the Music Box by Key, 
Segal, Schwartz, Howard, Dick Randall and 
Justin Sturm with the following cast: Walter 
Matthau, Francoise Rosay, Albert Salmi, 
Julie Newmar, Sig Ruman, Eric Christmas, 
Marvin Silbersher, Carol Grace, Michael 
Lewis, Tom Brannum, Roger C. Carmel, 
Louis Guss, Steven Frey, Ryan MacDonald, 
Alberta Nelson, Tom Rummler, Kennard 
Melton. 





Richard Rodgers 
Board of Directors 
Musical Theatre 


ACTING for beginners and advance students 
Contemporary, classic and poetic acting. Speech, mime 
and body training.: Make-up, fencing and basic 
techniques. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


MUSICAL COMEDY for beginners and advanced 


students. Singing, acting and dancing for today’s 


musical plays. 


Perform While You Learn 


The school that gives you constant exposure thru continuity of perform- 
ance. The American Theatre Wing was chosen by the Board of Education 
to present a series of 100 performances of condensed versions of classical 
and contemporary plays and musicals to schools in the five boroughs. In 
addition, actual productions are presented in theatres, auditoriums and 
hospitals with producers, agents and members of the profession invited. 


Members of the Board of Directors of the American Theatre Wing represent the theatrical 
profession and its allied crafts. Numbered among them are Rita Allen, Kermit Bloomgarden, 
Harry Brandt, Donald Conaway, Russel Crouse, Alfred de Liagre, Jr., Angus Duncan, 
Vinton Freedley, Lillian Gish, Helen Hayes, Louis Lotito, Guthrie McClintic, Armina 
Marshall, Gilbert Miller, Richard Rodgers, Dore Schary, Joel Schenker and Robert Whitehead. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about studying, working and per- 


forming at the Wing, write for our 32-page brochure. 
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| Courses leading to 
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ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

| DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 

| RELIGIOUS DRAMA 





THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 


| CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 

| ADELAIDE BISHOP, Music Theatre 

| GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious 


Drama 
JOSEPH GIFFORD, Dance 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
EVANGELINE MACHLIN, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RICHARD PARRINELLO, Music Theatre 
| RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
| EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 












The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


| JOSEPH ANTHONY 
| BILL BUTLER 

| CURT CONWAY 

i} EDDIE DOWLING 















BASIL LANGTON 

| PETER KASS 

| JACK LANDAU 

| DANIEL MANN 

ALBERT MARRE 

BURGESS MEREDITH 
JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 

ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 






































Division of Theatre Arts 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Fresh Grounds for Theatre 


{continued from page 22] 


salary) are acceptable to the union. The vast 
majority of the coffeehouses have not signed 
regular off-Broadway contracts with the un- 
ion, on the ground that (a) they cannot meet 
the requirements, and (b) accepting such 
terms would lead to demands by other the- 
atrical unions that also would be beyond the 


producers’ means of fulfillment. As the mat- 


ter now stands (or did, at least, at the time | 


of this writing), the two sides are in the 
process of negotiation—but no settlement has 
been reached, and there is no indication that 
an early agreement is likely. 

Don Gregory, one of the Phase 2 produc- 
ers, has stated the other side of the argu- 
ment. “First of all,” he said, “how can we 
afford more? I am not making a cent, my- 
self. I’m doing it to build a reputation as a 
producer, and therefore donate my time.” 


David Gordon, owner of Phase 2, offered 


| some statistics that indicate the small margin 








of profit in the coffeehouse setup. Though 
the specific figures are his, they were chosen 
as representative by the Coffee House Trade 
and Civic Association. For the period from 
May 5 to September 30, 1960, sales (refresh- 
ments 


and cover or admission charges) 


| amounted to $27,000. The cost of the goods 


sold totaled around $10,000; wages paid out 
amounted to $7,000; expenses for advertising, 
rent and the like came to $6,000; taxes, $700, 
and depreciation $500, leaving a net profit of 
$2,800. 


Gregory’s second point is that coffeehouse 


theatre should be looked upon by Equity as | 


a showcase operation, which will result in 
future employment of the actors involved. 

The likelihood is that, except for a profes- 
sional operation such as the one at The 
Premise, where a small number of perform- 


ers improvise in a partylike atmosphere, cof- 


feehouse theatre will be forced to use non- 


Equity actors exclusively, and will be unable 


| to pay any royalties to authors. Which means | 
that the public will see many inept produc- | 


tions of imperfect material, and that eco- 
nomics will tend to encourage the short 
the bizarre rather than the full-length 
reasonable. 


and 


But every now and then, 
newcomers and their new material may 
prise us all. 


sur- 
Playwrights with scripts that 
“smart” producers do not feel are good bets 
(even an off-Broadway production involves 
high finance these days) will find the oppor- 


| tunity to test their own faith and vision. 


And that can be our reward, too. Not only 
will we have the adventure of discovery, but 
we may also enjoy excursions into unusual 
and fresh uses of theatre that more estab- 


| lished and more sophisticated artists seem re- 


luctant to attempt. And who knows? Boost- 
ed by a cup of jazzed-up coffee, this sort of 


| thing could keep even the most somnolent of 


my colleagues awake. @ 


and | 


the | 
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SPRING-SUMMER TERM 
Beginning April 24th 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


182 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 














The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 

Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice 
Movement, Make-up 












Also 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
Under direction of 
David Pressman 
June 12 - July 21 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 
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precepts by Pirandello 


{continue from page 26] 


And the actor also makes the character less 
tme because he must translate him into the 
fctitious, conventional reality of the stage. 
In short, the actor confers an adulterated con- 
sistency in an illusory, artificial atmosphere 
on both character and action, each of which 
had, earlier, a breath of life above all mate- 
rial contingencies and live (sic) in that es- 
sentially ideal world characteristic of poetry, 
that is to say, in a world of superior reality. 























The Comic Writer 








Usually, reflection is hidden in the writer 
and, at the moment of the conception of a 
work, it has become invisible. His act of 
creation is almost a form of emotional dis- 
charge. As the work gradually develops, the 
reflective capacity comes to the fore once 
more and is used to criticize, not coldly as 
would a dispassionate judge who analyzes it, 
but suddenly—and reflection then delivers it- 
self of the impression it has formed of the 
work, This, let me repeat, is the usual pro- 
cedure. 

With the humorist (the writer of come- 
dies), on the other hand, reflection plays a 
more significant role. It is neither hidden nor 
invisible: it becomes a creative force in it- 
self. The reason for this is that in every true 
humorist the concept is twofold, one part be- 
ing assigned to emotion, another to reflec- 
tion. This is like an internal mirror but—to 
use a figure of speech—one made of ice-cold 
water in which the torch of emotion is not 
content merely to seek its own reflection but 
must plunge in and be quenched. And the 
sizling of the water is the laughter the hu- 
morous writer evokes, and the steam that 
rises from it is the often slightly smoky fan- 
tay that rises from a humorous work—a 
work born, in short, from the union of emo- 
tion’s heat with reflection’s icy chill. 
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Theatre Arts Gallery 





{continued from page 18] 





egalitarian, hard-working, quizzical world. In 
England, where this new spirit first appeared 
atthe Royal Court and at the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, its presence is due to the social 
changes that have brought into the sphere of 
“culture” levels of society that even ten years 
ago found time for very little recreation out- 
side dog racing, football and jazz. In a perky, 
wistful, companionable actress like Joan Plow- 
tight, new audiences, bored or repelled by 
the thought of fashionable West End theatre, 
find their ideal girl. They respond to her ap- 
peal without realizing how much skill has 
fone to its making. She is not primarily a 
character actress, but a projection of what 
half the girls in her audience feel themselves 
capable of depicting and half the boys of 
loving. She is Everybody, but raised to con- 
cert pitch. And already, in her early twen- 
ties, she is Somebody as well. @ 
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It’s great fun to splash around with 
paints and make bold strokes of 
color across your canvas! Paint any- 
thing you choose—landscapes, still 
lifes, ballet dancers, portraits. To- 
day many who paint to relax find 
that people ask to buy their paint- 
ings. Recognition like that, in 
your own locality, is pleasant. 
Hard to get started? Not at all. 
Besides, guidance is available to 
you, right in your own home, from 
professional artists. For forty-seven 
years, our school has been giving 


PASADENA 


oo a ke ae CG SE Oo fF 


instruction in art by correspond- 
ence. Step-by-step assignments and 
illustrated art textbooks are pro- 
vided. Each student receives 
the same individual attention. 
Here is a suggestion. First reas- 
sure yourself by taking the Art 
Talent Test devised by our school. 
The test is free. You take it at 
home; then return it for a private 
estimate of your talent. There is no 
cost, no obligation. Just mail this 
coupon for your test. Send today. 


as /ART INSTRUCTION, ING. 
Studio 4921 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me your Talent Test, with- 














out cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 

Occupation________ AGE 
Address_— scceclclineacdineed : Apt. = 
City__ se Zone 
County___ ——s 


Accredited Member National Home Study Council 


PLAYHOUSE 


TT # E£€A TT BE ARTS 


43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


If you are 


WAITING IN THE WINGS 


for your entrance into show business... 
be sure you know your part perfectly. 


Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 


The College of Theatre Arts, 


established 1928, with its famous roster 


of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


e Training for stage,. motion pictures, television, 
scenic design 


e Five producing theatres for showcasing to public 
audiences 


e Work with professional actors and directors 
e Complete television studio for student operation 
e Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Mrs. Audrey O’Hara, Director of Admissions 


43 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 



























































































H 
B 
STUDIO 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES STAGE LIGHTING 
MAKE UP YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSES 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghot 
Earle Hyman 
William Hickey 
}. C. McCord 
Kathie O’Brien 
Lyon Phelps 
Gordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 
john Stix 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 
Anna Sokolow 


Uta Hagen 
Kathe Beri 
Dorothy Bird 
Marjorie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 
Jenny Egan 
Alvin Epstein 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 


For 1961 Bulletin and Spring Term Registra- 
tion information write the Executive Director: 
R. K. Longchamps or Administrative Director: 
Muriel Burns, OR 5-2370 





SENIOR 
DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term: April, 1961 
21ST ANNIVERSARY 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Harry Belafonte Rod Steiger 
Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gazzara Tony Curtis 

Elaine Stritch Jack Garfein 
Marlon Brando Shelley Winters 
Anthony Franciosa Michael V. Gaszzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, 
Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing. 
Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. 


Jan., April, July, Oct. 


All former students & Graduates 
kindly Air Mail current address for 
21st Anniversary Celebration & In- 


ternational School & Theatre Fes- 
Vv 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Bway., New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 





Terms: 








A Grand Tour of Theatres Eternal 
[continued from page 67] 


Schwetzingen once more just before his 
death. When you have seen the castle and 
gardens, you will understand why. The thea- 
tre fell into disuse in later years, and also 
began to deteriorate, Finally, in 1936, it was 
restored painstakingly, and equipped with the 
most modern lighting and heating devices. It 
is one museum in which you need not freeze. 
Yearly festivals (mid-May to mid-June) are 
staged in the theatre, though its compactness 


means that many disappointed visitors must | 


be turned away. 
The home of the Wagnerian festivals in 
Bayreuth dates from the 1870s. During post- 


war years, under the direction of the compos- | 


er’s grandsons Wolfgang and Wieland, the 
programs have brought forth new ideas in 
staging. This year Tannhduser will be re- 
staged by Wieland Wagner. Often over- 
looked by the pilgrim is Bayreuth’s glittering 
Baroque Opera House. Begun by Margravine 
Wilhelmine in 1745, the theatre was deco- 
rated sumptuously by Giuseppe Bibiena. 
French comedians and Italian opera singers 
first inhabited it. Unhappy in her marriage, 
the Margravine cultivated the arts. She 
wrote plays for her theatre, and some of the 
pictures she painted hang today in the palace 
at Bayreuth. Though her plays are no longer 
performed, the theatre she built is a beautiful 
memorial, done in light blue with heavy 
splashes of gold. In early summer, the Ba- 
varian State Opera brings this old theatre 
back to life with several weeks of Mozart, 
Gluck and Handel. 

The famed Cuvilliés Theater in Munich is 
the product of the genius of the court archi- 
tect Francois de Cuvilliés, It dates from the 
eighteenth century also, but its survival owes 
much to the foresight of officials in the Ba- 
varian Ministry of Culture. When the bombs 
began to fall on Germany, they dismantled 
the theatre, and stored it with many other 
treasures in nearby Schleissheim Palace out- 
side the city. It is said that Hitler regarded 
such actions as cowardly admission that Ger- 
many was not going to win the war. After 
the war, the theatre was reassembled, a task 
made easier by the fact that the pieces were 
numbered from a previous removal in the 
Today it is one of the 
most beautiful of the baroque-rococo thea- 
tres. It is used throughout the year for the 
operas of Mozart and Strauss, for the plays 
by Calderén and readings by visiting writers. 


Italy 
In Pompeii, not far from Naples, and in 
Ostia, the seaport of ancient Rome, are two 
Roman theatres that are still used in sum- 
mer for productions of Greek and Roman 
classics. The Ostia season will run from 
June 1 to the end of July; Pompeii will have 
July productions only. Today, the theatres 
are little more than relics, but the acoustics 
are still satisfactory. 

Much more impressive are the operas 
staged in the arena of Verona during July. 


nineteenth century. 








For TOPS in Training for 
THEATRE—TV—RADIO 
Look to 


LELAND POWERS 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 


Modern Technique of Acting 
For Beginners and Professionals 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y, 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


e Nationally known leader in its field fo 
over 56 years 

Complete two-year course trains for lead. 
ership in Theatre-TV-Radio 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Outstanding Placement Record 

Fully equipped radio studios, TV studio 
and Little Theatre 

Co-ed. Approved for veterans 

e Write for free catalog 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera Soloviova gave me when I Studied 
with her has been constantly with me, end | 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“The Sound of Music” 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Spring Enrollment Accepted 
Catalog on Request 


39 W. 67th St., New York, N. ¥. 
SUsquehanna 7-0619 


WILL-O-WAY 
APPRENTICE THEATRE, INC. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Authorized by the Michigan ey Board 
of Education as a trade school of Theatre 


Beginning & Advanced Course Include: 
Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & Mime 
Revolving Stage—Sound Studlo 
Fall — Spring — Summer Terms 
Masters “Critique” Performances at end of 
each term. Such artists as Basil Rathbone 
& Guthrie McClintic have acted as Masters 

during 1960 Season. 


Write or Phone: Celia Merrill Turner, Dir. 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; Midwest 4-4418 





Theatre Arts 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 


DRAMA SCHOOL 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


For young people 16 and over 
who want expert instruction in 
acting, voice, stage movement, 
and related subjects. Outstand- 
ing faculty. Resident equity com- 
pany. Dormitories. 8 week course 
starting July 3rd. 


For brochure or interview: 


Mrs. Joan White Grose, Dir. 
Suite 22, 463 West 49th St., N.Y.C. 
Cl 6-4427 


DRAMA WORKSHOP 
for High School Students 


June 26-August 4, 1961 


Acting, play production, dance. Visits to 
Cambridge Drama Festival & other summer 
theatres. For boys & girls with or without 
stage experience. Athletics, swimming, 
planned social activities shared with students 
of Cambridge School Summer Session. 


Whitney Haley, Dramatic Director 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF WESTON 
Weston 93, Massachusetts 
For information address: 
George St. John, Jr., Director 
Georgian Rd. Weston 93, Mass. 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
29th Summer June 19 to Sept. 9 
Main Sessions July 3-Aug. 12 
AN OUTSTANDING 


THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 
Courses in Acting, Directing, Speech Arts, 
Stagecraft, Playwriting. : 

The finest instructors chafing: Sout ¢; 
Smith, Professor of Speech, ey of 
Hawaii; Francis Hodge, University of Texas; 
Sylvan N. Karchmer, University of Oregon; 
Calvin Quayle, Chico State College, California; 
Olivia Hasler, England and Ethiopia; Gordon 
Peacock, Head of Drama Department, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; and others , 

Excellent facilities and accommodation 

other courses : 

Journalism and Short Story Writing, Music, 
Ballet, Painting, Handicrafts, Photography, 
Modern Languages. 

for further information write: 

Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 


Banff, Alberta, Canada 





THE 
KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


DIRECTOR WANTED 
Starting Sept. 1961 
Excellent Theatre 
Established 32 years 
Full Time Staff 


Broad Experience Necessary 


for Particulars 
Write—Wire—Phone 
329 South Park St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








One end of the great structure is turned into 
a massive setting. The other end and the 
floor of the arena provide seating for thirty 
thousand persons. Verdi is certainly a hu- 
mane change from Christians being devoured 
by lions, but the productions are on an equal- 
ly grand scale. 

Near Verona, in Andrea Palladio’s town, 
Vicenza, is another of those treasures in thea- 
tre history. It is Palladio’s theatre, the Teatro 
Olimpico, begun in 1580 for the presentation 
of Oedipus Rex. Several features make it 
unique. It is a wooden reconstruction of a 
classical Roman theatre, completely roofed 
over. And it not only has a wooden decora- 
tive fagade on stage but also a representa- 
tion, in perspective, of seven streets in the 
archways of the facade. These streets are 
lined with wooden houses constructed so 
cleverly that the streets seem quite long, al- 
though the distance can be measured in a 
few yards. Natural and artificial lighting 
heighten the illusion. 

In Parma, the famous Teatro Farnese, the 
first theatre with a proscenium arch, has 
been undergoing restoration from bomb dam- 
age suffered in the last war, and is not yet 
being used for productions. 

Sicily boasts the remains of a Greek thea- 
tre in Syracuse (June productions), and a 
Roman theatre in Taormina. 

Turkey 

Even the Turks are doing Greek drama in 
the summer now. They have perhaps more 
claim than the Yugoslavs, though, because 
they have some important Greek theatres 
on the coast of Asia Minor, Among them 
are the remains at Troy, Pergamum and 
Ephesus, famed as the home of one of the 
Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, the 
temple of Diana. Visitors to the Pergamum 
festival in May, and to the International Fair 
(August 20-September 20) will be able to 
see classic plays in the theatre of Ephesus, 
near modern Izmir. 


Greece 


Now, you might wonder what possible good 
it would do you to attend Greek plays in 
Turkish, but you can ask the same question 
about Greek plays performed in the theatres 
where they were first done nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. At Epidaurus, Athens, Del- 
phi, Sicyon, and Dodona, the plays are done 
in modern Greek, not classic, so practicing 
on the Jliad for a few weeks is not going to 
be much help. Put your Greek dictionary 
away. You couldn’t thumb through it fast 
enough to keep up with the play anyway. 
Let the actions and the emotions speak to 
you. The productions of the Greek National 
Theatre at Epidaurus from mid-June to mid- 
July, and in Athens during August, are di- 
rected skillfully with an eye to appeal to an 
international audience. @ 


“There are no problems for the theatre, there 
is only one problem: success. Without suc- 
cess there is no theatre. It is the only law 
of our profession.”—Louis Jouvet 











JACOB’S PILLOW 
DANCE FESTIVAL INC. 


"The University of the Dance’ 


FACULTY—1961 
Ballet: 


Alfredo Corvino 
—3 weeks beg. June 30 
Margaret Craske 
—6 weeks beg. July 21 
Modern Dance: 
Myra Kinch 


Ethnic Dance: 


La Meri 
—I1 week beg. June 30 


Carola Goya & Matteo 
—8 weeks beg. July 7 


Principles of Movement ¢y Rhythm 
Pantomime and Dramatic Dance 
Pedagogy of the Dance 


Ted Shawn 


Dance Notation (Labanotation) 


Ann Hutchinson 
—3 weeks beg. June 30 


Elements of Performing 


Pauline Koner 
—3 weeks beg. July 21 


Dance Composition and 
Composition for Dance 


Myra Kinch & Manuel Galea 


Stagecraft Workshop for Dancers 
John Christian 


Choreographer in Residence 

Nel Roos of Amsterdam, Holland 
Dean and Registrar 

Eugenie Dozier 


For information write: 


THE DIRECTOR—JACOB’S PILLOW 
Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


ATTENTION! 
PEOPLE WITH 
FRIENDS ... 


If you belong te a community 
theatre — little theatre — dra- 
matic club — women’s club — 
college, university or high 
school —- or just a friendly 
“keffee kilateh”?............. 


THEATRE ARTS 
offer for you! 


-.--A special low rate for group 
subscribers of 10 or more... 
AND the “reeruiter” of each 
group receives a complimen- 
tary l-year subscription! 


has an 


Take stock of your friends 
AND advantage of this 
offer! 

Write teday for forms giving 
full details on THEATRE ARTS 
special reduced rates for group 
subscriptions! 

Address your postcard or letter to: 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THEATRE ARTS 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 

































DELPHI 
COLLEGE 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 


CLASSES 


Acting 
Theatre History 
Stagecraft 


LECTURES 


Guest Lecturers from the Professional 
and Educational Theatre. 


PERFORMANCES 


Five Productions with 
Workshop members. 


JULY 5—AUGUST 16, 1961 


Make-Up 
Directing 


Scene Design 


RICHARD F. CLEMO 


Dean, School of 
General Studies 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, L.1., N.Y. 


June 11 to August 16, 1961 








17th and 18th century comedy and 
opera in repertory in the original 
18th century 
theater from Asolo, Italy 











FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Asolo Theater 
Festival 


RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART, 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
















































9 hours credit, undergraduate or 


graduate, available in speech or music 


Write: 


Prof. Arthur Dorlag, Dept. of Speech 
or 
Prof. Richard Collins, School of Music 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 





Contemporary China: Fact vs. Fancy 
{continued from page 55] 


ordinary people against corrupt officials and 
bullying authority. Marxists have not needed 
to transform what was already there, but 
only to capitalize on it. 


During the last ten years the issue of the 
traditional Chinese theatre has resulted in 
division of opinion. There are those, like the 
dramatist Lao She, who maintain that the old 
theatre cannot be modified in content, but 
must remain a special art alongside a new 
and more flexible theatre (an argument that 
had been aired long before 1949). The oppos- 
ing school of thought has decreed that it is 
possible to change the old drama in favor of 
contemporary social expression, Crude at- 


| tempts to propagate social reform through 


the theatre were first made fifty years ago, 
but today Communist ideology dominates the 
themes of change in the new drama. The 
battle has waged to and fro during recent 
times, and some hybrid results have come 
from the experiments of the reformers; never- 
theless a considerable part of the old reper- 
toire continues to be staged, and is very pop- 
ular with many people. The traditional thea- 
tre is far from being relegated. 


A typical example of the trend to the re- 
vival of old local dramatic forms is found in 
the Soochow drama The Fifteen Strings of 
Cash, which was a favorite of theatregoers 
during the last century. It was restaged in 
1956, in considerably revised form, it is true, 
but only in the sense that the old version 
would be tediously long and complex for mod- 
ern playgoers who are simply not the dedi- 
cated connoisseurs that their forefathers were. 
The revisions are pertinent as working thea- 
tre rather than anything more sinister. When 
I saw the first performance of the play in 
Peiping in 1956, it had created a furor, and 
was being praised highly as an example of 
official policy designed “to weed through the 
old and let the new emerge.” There was 
probably more ink spilt in eulogizing this 
play than any other. But again, it seemed an 
example of official cashing in. When all the 
verbiage of propaganda is swept aside, what 
remains? An excellent piece of dramatic 
entertainment in the traditional genre. If 
anything new emerged, it bore a surprising 
resemblance to what has always been con- 
sidered good Chinese theatre. 

Western-style realistic drama comes under 
the heaviest fire as being propaganda first 
and theatre last in China. For realistic plays 
in dialogue to be effective as dramatic art, it 
is commonly accepted that they must pro- 
vide a balanced conflict. No matter what the 
case at issue, there must be discernible right 
on both sides. Communist practice admits 
no such premise, thereby creating a very 
tedious body of plays. But the cause of the 
failings of Western-style theatre in China 
must be sought beyond that. The revolution 
of 1911 first accelerated the development of 
a new theatrical movement in China, and 
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Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 


SUMMER STOCK 


Five Major Productions 
June 25th to August 5th 












































The Marriage Mister Angel 
Go-Round 
(if available) Blithe Spirit 








The Glass Menagerie 





Uncle Tom's Cabin 











5 Semester Hour credit 
Assistantships available 








WRITE 
Lee W. Short 


Director of Admissions 





































Southwestern Summer Stock at . , , 


Eastern New Mexico University 


Walter Abel—guest star and lecturer 


Eight Weeks—June 12-Aug. 4 
Outdoor Arena or Air-Conditioned Theatre 
















Salaried positions open for acting company 
(college graduates) 






30 Apprentices—(over 16) Rm., bd., 
tuition $221-$246 













For applications, etc., write 
Dr. R. Lyle Hagan, director, 
ENMU, Portales, N. M. 

















TUFTS ARENA 
THEATER 





Tufts University 








17th season of stimulating 


“SUMMER THEATER” 


JULY 6—AUGUST 17 






Graduate and Undergraduate 
credit in acting, directing, 
technical and children’s 





theater. 


Scholarships and Assistantships 
Apply: Tufts Arena Theater 
Medford 55, Mass. 











WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


Summer Season—1961 















A View from the Bridge 
Romanoff and Juliet 
Summer and Smoke 

Charley's Aunt 









Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 





INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
TOUR 
JUNE 4-JUNE 24 


Led by famed critic 
Elliot Norton 


Member Theatre Advisory Board U.S. State 
Department’s Cultural Exchange Program 
VIENNA! ROME! OSTIAI SPOLETO! 
PARIS! LONDON! STRATFORD! 


COMPLETE PACKAGE: Jet Air Trans- 

tion, First Class Hotels, Demi-pension, 
Sightseeting, PLUS Choice seats to Europe's 
10 Top Performances. 


$1248 
Write for Prospectus 


The Co DRAMA FESTIVAL, 
nc 


Box 17, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
jRCRVE OE MATS 


Boothbay Playhouse 


Boothbay, Maine 


SIX APPRENTICES 


Accepted for 


24th Season 
July-August 


e Classes in acting, speech, make-up. 
e Parts in Professional Productions 
e Fee of $400.00 includes tuition, room, 
and board 
For details write 
Leathall-McAnney-Wilmot Productions, Inc. 
562 West End Ave., Apt. #6F, N.Y. 24, N.Y. 


BEN KAPEN’S 
Ait, SUMMER THEATRE 


America’s Most Fabulous Summer 
Theatre 
Charlotte, No. Carolina 
9 Musicals—2 Plays—June 13- Aug. 27 
“announces 


5 SCHOLARSHIP (Room & Board) 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
Additional Tuition 
Free Apprenticeships 
@ Second Season e@ Equity Company 

Top Stars 


Apply: Charlotte Summer Theatre 
Ovens Auditorium 
Charlotte, No. Carolina 


Chase Barn 
shag lyhouse | 


Apprentice School 


July 11—September 2, 1961 
Daily acting classes. Opportunities to act 
with Equity company. 
Managing Director, KEN ROCKEFELLER 
For folder, write 


MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
CHASE FARM COLONY 
WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


from the beginning the movement became 
the preoccupation of intellectuals who re- 
garded their new medium as a weapon, with- 
out having any mature conception of it as an 
art. They avidly sought the social message of 
the Western writers they imitated, but found 
little else. 


In Shanghai during the thirties, a Western- 
style drama first achieved considerable popu- 
larity largely through the plays of Tsao Yii, 
probably the most successful dramatist in the 
Western manner that China has produced. 
Conscientious artist though he was, with a 
highly developed sense of the dramatic, un- 
biased analysis of his work reveals the skill- 
ful use of recipes by Ibsen, O’Neill and 
others, rather than the flowering of an in- 
digenous form. During the last war, Tsao Yii 
was one of the more competent writers en- 
gaged in turning out patriotic plays: those 
serving a laudable purpose in the eyes of the 
government. How many were qualified as 
lasting theatre is another matter. 


There have been numerous developments 
since 1959, particularly in the more physical 
aspects of a Western-style theatre that now 
commands technical resources and personnel 
on a scale unknown before. But playwrights 
are still groping, and political conformism 
contrives to keep the new stage parochial in 
its approach. The fact remains that China 
has not yet produced playwrights whose work 
can rank in breadth of values with the plays 
of the great Western or Russian dramatists. 
Western drama has been digested too hastily 
over the last half century to produce an ef- 
fective synthesis with Chinese tradition; the 
end product has been too confused to permit 
the emergence of an internationally signifi- 
cant theatre. 


As to modern training methods in China, 
students in the Western-style theatre now 
take a four-year course at the Central Dra- 
matic Institute in Peiping, where they can 
specialize in acting, stage design or produc- 
tion. Russian advisers are attached to the 
school on a three-year basis. After gradua- 
tion the students, who are mostly of univer- 
sity age, are posted to the numerous profes- 
sional touring troupes that draw upon the 
school for their personnel, and the students 
continue their training on the road. From 
what I was able to observe in the school 
when I visited it in 1956, the methods used 
in all departments are exceedingly conserva- 
tive, not to say old-fashioned, in their ap- 
proach. 


Students of the traditional drama no longer 
learn by the apprentice system. At the age 
of eleven, they enter a school to pursue a 
seven-year period of training, which includes 
general education. Boys are no longer in- 
structed in the women’s roles, although some 
of the more famous of the old impersonators 
of women are still performing, and are active 
in teaching the younger generation of ac- 
tresses. In another twenty years or so, the 
old-style actor of women’s roles will have 
died out completely. @ 
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PLAY HOUSE 


pre NLS 


+ 


apprentice program 


FOR TALENTED THEATRE PEOPLE WITH 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING OR COMPARABLE 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Play House offers a unique and com- 
prehensive system of theatre training or 
the talented individual who desires pro- 
fessional development. Apprentices have 
the opportunity to gain unusual stage 
experience by actual participation in 
theatre program by working with a long- 
established professional company of ac- 
tors, directors, designers and technicians. 


Applications now being accepted for the 
1961-62 season. Three fully equipped 
theatres. Continuous productions Sep- 
tember through May. 


No Tuition—$50.00 Administration Fee 
Accredited—G.I. Bill 


K. Elmo Lowe, Director 


Address Inquiries to Leonore Kliewer (Mgr.) 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


ateway 


Playhouse 


at BELLPORT 


LONG ISLAND'S LEADING 
SUMMER THEATRE 
65 Miles from Broadway 


Founded 1941 u 


Now the Exclusive 


TALENT FARM | 
for COLUMBIA PICTURES 


. =” = x * 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
3 Theatres—Many Stage Appearances 
Act with Equity Company 


Daily Classes in Acting, Speech, Art, Play- 
writing, Directing, Dance, Music, Make-up, 
Design, Motion Pictures. 


% Special Teenage Division * 
Actors—Students—Teachers—Apprentices 


Write: Gateway, Bellport 31, N. Y. 
Please state age; interests. 























PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


Apprentice 
Opportunities 


Ninth Season 


OLNEY THEATRE 
Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 
(College Students) 


Eleventh Season 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 
(Ages 16 to 20) 


Apprentice applications now 
being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Edward Cashman 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 


Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Study 
ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
PRODUCTION WORKSHOP 


up to six credits 


and work in 


SUMMER THEATRE 


(with nucleus of N.Y. actors) 
in beautiful New England 
A play a week 


The 
University of Connecticut 
June 26-August 4 


Write: David C. Phillips 
Dept. of Theatre 
Storrs, Connecticut 





. How would he make a living? 





How an Actor Fares Today 


{continued from page 61] 


once a year by its director. If an actor 
is not working out, he is advised to find 
work with another company. 


. What happens if an actor wants to stop 


acting for a year or so? 


. Why should he want to stop acting? 
. Well, suppose he wanted to write? 
. A number of actors in Russia write. But 


they keep acting. 


. But suppose he wanted to quit for a year, 


to do nothing, to think things over? 
One must 
eat. An actor must die on the stage. 


. How are actors thought of in Russia? 
A. They are honored members of the com- 


munity. 


. How much does a director make? 
A. Three thousand rubles a month. 


have absolute authority over the com- 
pany. [One of the few questions that Mr. 
Grikurov got in was whether or not the 
directors here had the same authority. 


When we answered that they did, for the | 
Mr. Grikurov asked if the di- | 


most part, 
rectors’ wives had anything to say about 
what went on. 
we said “no.” “Unfortunately,” he ob- 
of directors 


often run the company. 


served, “wives 
They are usually 
beautiful actresses who can’t act. We are 


always happy when a director is single. ] 


. How much do theatre tickets cost? 
. About what a loaf of bread would cost 


you here. 


. How large is your company’s theatre? 
A. Our theatre seats six hundred. 

. How powerful are your critics? 
A. Not very. 


They 


only. 


. What makes a show run, then? 
. The people who come to see it. 


Word of 
mouth is the most important single fac- 
tor. If the people like it, they keep com- 


ing. If not, we know within ten perform. | 


ances, 


. Do the critics represent the state? 
. Absolutely not. 
. How much support does your company re- 


ceive from the state? 


. Seven hundred thousand rubles a year. 
. Does the state have anything to say about 


what's produced? 


. Yes, 
. Doesn't that bother you? 
. The state assists us with seven hundred 


thousand rubles a year; we assist the 
state. [He shrugged.] That’s life. 


. What sort of plays do you do? 
. A third classical, a third contemporary, 


and a third new. These new plays are 
usually very long. [He grinned.] Our 
writers, you see, get paid by the act: two 
and a half per cent per act. So there are 
usually four or five acts. The plays al- 
ways run at least three and a half hours. 





And they 


He seemed envious when | 


in Russia | 


speak for themselves | 








IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUS| 
and 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


32nd year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 


@ Apprentices play with famous pro. 
fessional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


@ Practical experience under top. 
flight professionals in a profes 
sional environment. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


ACT THIS SUMMER 


in a real theatre, no barn, loft, or con 
verted store, but one of the finest legiti- 
mate theatres in America, comparable 
to the best of Broadway. 
THE KEWEENAW 
PLAYHOUSE 


Calumet, Michigan 

The only professional Equity company in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula, is now ac- 
cepting a limited number of qualified 
apprentices for the 1961 season. 
e 4th big 10 week, 10 play season 
e Roles guaranteed 
e Classes: Acting, fencing, design, makeup 
e College credit through Michigan Tech 
e@ NO TUITION: Pay only room and board 

Write: Paul Barry, Producer 
407 W. 54th St., New York, 19, N.Y. 


THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 
AND APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


Laconia-Gilford New Hampshire 
(On Lake Winnipesaukee) 


Now Accepting Limited Number 
of Applications for 
APPRENTICE STUDENTS 
Classes @ pong | with professional stock 
company G stars each week. 
Class ‘A”’ Equity Co. 
June 26th—September 4th 
9 Week Playing Season 
Program includes: Latest Broadway Plays & 
Musicals. Visiting Stars: Betsy Palmer, 
ames Mason, Burl Ives, Groucho Marx, 
alulah Bankhead G many others. 


For information brochure: 
Alton Wilkes—Producer 
c/o Park Wald Kr 

117 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. 19 


30% to 40% of each cast 


made up from 12 


APPRENTICES 


at the 
NORTH FORK PLAYHOUSE 


Mattituck, L. I., N. Y. 


No Tuition—Pay Own Room & Board 


Write for Application 





PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS FOUNDED 


1933 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 
Edith Bond Stearns 


Box | 
Peterborough, N. H. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 29-August 20 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting Techniques, 
Stage Production 
Contemporary Dance, Ballet, 
Ethnic, Jazz. 
Movement for the Actor 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 28-Aug 19 
DANCE SEMINAR Aug. 21-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. to May—Box 4026 
Carmel, Calif. 


JoeB Kelly 2 
m8, PARK 


PLAYHOUSE 
ANNOUNCING 


a limited number of 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
For Advanced Drama Students 


— 1961 Season — 
Work with the stars at Philadelphia’s 
municipally-operated Playhouse in the 
Park, one of the foremost summer 
theatres in the country. 
WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT (include resume) 


58 W. 57th St., Studio 25, New York, N. Y. or 
907 Bankers Securities Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


SHARON PLAYHOUSE 


SHARON, CONN. 
Outstanding Equity Company noted 
for the high quality of its unusual sea- 
son has limited number of openings 
for qualified apprentices. 

No tuition — Excellent board and 
toom, $30.00 per week 

Two hours from New York City in 
beautiful Berkshire foothills. 
Apprentices receive training in every 
aspect of theatrical production plus 
the Children's Theatre Workshop. 


1961 Season, June 27th thru Sept. 2nd 


Write WILLARD SWIRE 
A.N.T.A. 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 














The State of the Soviet Stage: 
[continued from page 60] 


The Optimistic Tragedy. 
“You will meet him after the perform- | 
ance,” Igor said. “And the play today is a 
new one: The Irkutsk Story, by one of our | 
foremost playwrights, Alexei Arbuzov.” 





We found our seats. I glanced around at | 
the expectant audience, an invited assem- 
blage made up of workers from the theatrical 
groups of Leningrad: 19 professional ones 


| and 129 amateur. There was a marked tense- | 


ness arising out of anticipation, and Igor | 
said, “A Tovstonogov opening is always like | 
this. The audience can’t wait for the cur- | 
tain to rise.” 

The curtain did rise presently; a pianist at | 
a great concert grand set at the top of an 
immense pylon began to crash out stirring | 
chords. The play, I learned quickly from 
Igor (who translated nearly every line), is | 
set in Siberia, as the title indicates, at the 
site of a large power project. The chief char- 
acters are a girl employed as a cashier in a | 
local store, the operator of an earth-moving | 
machine, and a workman on the project. | 
Supplemental characters are the foreman of | 
the team of earth movers, other girls, two 
other workmen, and a chorus whose function | 
is keeping the theme and time of action in 
focus. 

The subject matter of The Irkutsk Story is 
not unusual. It is based on a theme that | 
must have been used often in the Soviet 
Union: that work provides man’s (and wom- | 


| an’s) best chance of finding happiness, self- | 
| respect and, perhaps, salvation. The working | 
| out of the theme involves the cashier's rela- | 


tionship to the two principal male characters, | 


| Viktor and Serge. At first the relationship 


between the girl and Viktor is informal and 
illicit; later her search for true love results 
in her marriage to Serge. But when Serge is 


| drowned in the act of saving two children, 


she experiences a period of awful futility and | 


| withdrawal. Finally she takes her husband’s 
| place on the construction team, and regains 


her self-respect and stability. 
It doesn’t sound terribly interesting or un- 


| usual, and I believe that if the script had 
| been set forth in a conventional, realistic 
| style, the play would have been quite dull, 


for it ran four and a half hours. But in 
Tovstonogov’s hands, it came to life; it had 
admirable pace, variety, novelty, beauty, fo- 


| cus, meaning—virtually everything that goes | 
| into the making of a successful production. 
| The method of the writing was essentially 
| realism, and the author employed a multiple- 


scene arrangement that in another theatre 


and under another director of less imagina- | 
tion would have been terribly tiresome. Tov- | 
stonogov’s approach incorporated both the | 
requisite “social realism” and aesthetic con- | 


siderations needed to involve the audience 
on a higher level—to make them appreciate 
the transcendent theme, as distinguished 
from the mere narrative. In part, his solu- 


Theatre& Arts Foundation 
of San Diego County 


announces 


A unique Theatre Course 
taught by Professionals 


SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 26-AUG. 11, 1961 


By Special Arrangement 


a complete course of acting 
speech and body movement 
will be conducted by the staff of the 


LA JOLLA 
PLAYHOUSE 


Producer Allen Mullikin and director 
John Ulmer personally conduct all 
acting classes 


Students follow productions through rehears- 
als, performance and symposiums featuring 
guest stars of the Playhouse described by 
Time Magazine as “Nation’s most star studded 
summer theatre” 


Attention Community Theatres 


Evening sessions 


Twice Weekly 
Accelerated Course 
Speech and Acting 


For brochure write 
School of Drama 
Theatre & Arts Foundation 
P.O. Box 1172 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Scholarship Information on request 
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COURSE OF STUDY in- 
cludes theatre orientation, 
individual evaluation, act- 
ing rehearsal and per- 
formance. 


Find your 
“Place in the Sun” 
this summer at: 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


TWO 442 WEEK SESSIONS 
June 26 — July 26 and August 1 — August 31 
$142.00 Per Session 


RECREATION PROGRAM: Trips to resort 
areas of Southern California; theatre 
parties to plays, concerts, foreign films, 
cultural events; visits to other theatrical 
centers in Hollywood. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


ADVANCED COURSES in acting, dance, speech, stage 
lighting, education TV, sound recording and reproduc- 


tion (stereo). for Teachers, Actors, Directors 


Accredited by Western College Association 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION: Mrs. Audrey O’Hara, Director of Admissions 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 33 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 








“tent at the 


unlimited opportunities for gifted 


APPRENTICES 
open casting—equity credit 


OPENING JUNE 30TH 
SOLID GOLD CADILLAC 


3215 -7th Street, Moline, Illinois 





* 


1937 






tower” | 


, 
MOLINE, 1LLINOIS 


presents 


Drama 















Members. 


Tuition Free 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(State Recognized ) 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


PAUL ROLAND 
producer-director 





Write for Booklet 


















COMING NEXT MONTH! 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE THEATRE 


Richard Gehman profiles RICHARD RODGERS 
GEORGE SPELVIN returns once more to pierce 


“the anatomy of awards” 


(illustrated by Blechman) 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE THEATRE by Stuart Little 


COMPLETE PLAY: “ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL” 


by Saul Levitt 


1961 


Wagabond School of the 


10 Weeks Opening June 27 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 















tion was philosophic; in part, pure!y mechay, 
ical. 

After the performance I was taken to th 
private office of the dark, forty-four-yearlj 
director. He explained that he had a since 
regard for the conventions of the theatre, by 


that now, in Russia, a director must seek ¢j 


verse solutions to producing the play, Th 
solutions must always support the theme 
however, for that is the director's central 
purpose. 

“He must strive to be ingenious, but care. 
ful always to avoid an ingenious tour & 
force not subordinate to the theme,” Toy. 


stonogov said. 

There was a period in Russian theatre, 
not so long ago, when purely theatrical 
means of bringing the play to life were not 
employed, and were indeed, not held to be 
necessary. Now, however, the Soviet theatre 
is essentially a producer’s, actor’s and de 
signer’s theatre, and upon those artists rests 
the immense task of bringing to life material 
that is often devoted to massive ideas and 
surface treatments. 

At the play’s close the actors, playwright 
and director received an ovation that I have 
never seen equaled. Tovstonogov had con. 
veyed a theatrical excitement that caught 
me up, too; I was quite willing to believe 
for a moment that a job in a construction 
outfit was a very proper and fitting solution 
to all of a woman’s problems. 

Whether that is really so, I am not cer. 
tain. But in the theatre, given the right con- 
ditions, such ideas have reality. And such 
unusual productions are unquestionably the 
greatness of the contemporary Russian stage; 
they constitute, I believe, the one great ele- 
ment on which the theatre of “social real- 
ism” must rely. @ 





India: A Passage to Progress 
{continued from page 58] 






you climb the six flights to his personal, pent- 
house theatre, you can see expert productions 
of Volpone, Tartuffe and Yerma. He is a 
consultant to the government when plans for 
new theatres are discussed; he lectures 
throughout the country on theatre of East 
and West; he sends his troupe on tours, and 
often wins prizes; and sometimes, during 
the period of the monsoons, when theatres in 
Bombay close down, he goes north to con 
duct intensive courses in theatre for other 
teachers from various parts of the country. 

Of the great variety that India offers the 
theatregoer, obviously only a fraction is ex 
cellent; some is just good, and some is bad. 
But the real superlatives—the sort of praise 
that transcends national limits—are yet to be 
merited, Doubtless I shall be able to bestow 
them on the basis of my findings on the next 
trip. @ 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


























FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- of a figure whose work in both architecture and city planning OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stomo Papadaki examines the work of the 
ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the has been felt throughout the world. controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
images he sought to create—grew PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Louise mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil's new 
MIES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the Huxtable of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques capital, Brasilia 

work of today’s foremost exponent of classicism in architecture WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the career of ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
—exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building an architect who is internationally renowned as a practitioner, lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive educator, and theoretician led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan rary architects 

ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 
humonistic aspects of this great Finnish architect ideals to become the first truly creative genius of American Neutra’s experimentation—from his outstanding private houses 
LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation architecture to comprehensive designs for urban projects. 


11 Vols. in 2 Slipeases—Each 714 x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 
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The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
reference shelf on those architects who have done most 

to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 
important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
at a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory All 
price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


the seven ARTS BOOK socetTy _— $ Ske) 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as ‘a museum i) umes 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 

savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— YOU RS 3 @) *4 
are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization today? 
You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 

itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 


OTHER RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 
The Stones of Florence, Mary McCarthy, 277 pp., 82 x 11, 137 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $10.95. 

Paul Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 1134 x 81/2, 510 illus. Retail $17.50. 

Member's price $13.50. 

The Great American Artists Series: Albert P. Ryder; Thomas Eakins; Winslow Homer; 
Willem de Kooning; Jackson Pollack; Stuart Davis. 6 vols., boxed. Retail $29.75. 
Member's price $16.95. 

The Sculpture of Africa, Eliot Elisofon. 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $10.95. 


Rembrandt, Ludwig Miinz. 934 x 1234. Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 















Retail 
i $54.50 








































the seven arts BOOK society 
c/o THEATRE ARTS, 1545 B’way, N.Y.C. 36 


You may enter my name as a member and send 
me all eleven volumes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
| agree to take as few as six additional selections in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection 
announced | can return your simple form saying “send 
me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any 













































































time after purchasing the six additional selections. 
Space, Time and Architecture, Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50. Mr . ° 
Member's price $9.50. Mrs 
Pablo Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 524 pp., 8/2 x 12, 506 illus. Miss... iil abit danaababia lah cgaceaiaiadiaiaaaiial 
Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. Please print full name 
The Art of India, Louis Frederic. 426 gravure illus., 9 x 11, 464 pp. Retail $17.50. 
Member's price $12.95. iti: 


Monet, William C. Seitz. 9% x 1234, 133 illus. (48 in color, tipped-in). Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. 


The Future of Architecture and The Natural House, both by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Combined retail price $15.00. Member's price $11.00. 
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Lufthansa stewardess, Miss Dietlind von Schonfeldt also speaks English and French... fluently. 


Pr . 


Miss Dietlind von Schénfeldt Invites You to an Unusual Supper Party 


This charming young woman is a Lufthansa stewardess. She to Europe or on to the Orient, plan to fly Lufthansa. Discuss it 
is typical of her colleagues who all have this in common: 1 your Travel Agent. 

gracious background, poise and charm, intelligence and edu- 
cation. Every Lufthansa stewardess must, in addition to her Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt & on to Hamburg* 
native German, speak fluent English and at least one other Nonstop daily New York to Cologne & on to Munich** 
language. Only about two of every ten applicants make the : N Ris dieiiiltth: abi ee 

grade. The standards are high. g CGP hie wey Cpe TRE 

e . : Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris & Frankfurt 

¢ Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 

¢ Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 
¢ Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class 


But you and every passenger benefit. For when you fly 
Lufthansa Senator Service (First Class), you'll experience some- 
thing agreeably different. Every flight is a charming, informal 
Continental supper party, eight jet-smooth miles over the 
Atlantic. And there are no flights faster than Lufthansa’s 707 


. . . : : : *Eff. May 20 **Daily eff. May 20—4 flights weekly eff. Apr. 30 
Jet Intercontinentals to Germany. If you're planning a trip 7 ube: 3 - apr tayy fargpaan 3 


eq LUFTHANSA 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada GERMAN AIRLINES 
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